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NEWS OF THE 


——_f——— 


WEEK. 


FRESH revolution has taken place in Greece, and this 
has added yet another complication to the muddle in the 


Near East. King Constantine has abdicated for the second 
time. The abdication has not caused surprise as some close 


observers of Greece had already pronounced it inevitable. King 
Constantine has paid the necessary price of failure. He took 
over all the commitments of M. Venizelos without his brains and 
his brilliant flair. All King Constentine had as equipment was a 
rather false military reputation, earned in the Balkan war of 
1912. He has led a demoralized, physically exhausted and 
bankrupt country into an appalling disaster, and he now pays 
the penalty. 


The revolution broke out in Chios and Mitylene, where there 
were great aggregations of broken soldiers and refugees. On 
Tuesday aeroplanes flew over Athens, dropping revolutionary 
pamphlets signed on behalf of the Army and Navy. A conver- 
gent revolution also began at Salonica, where there is, as might 
have been expected, much hot-headed talk about fighting the 
Turks in Thrace. The King’s decree of abdication was uncon- 
ditional. The new Government resigned. The army hag called 
upon the Crown Prince, who, it will be remembered, was passed 
over at the last abdication of his father to become King. The 
leader of the revolution is General Papoulas, who has established 
his headquarters at Laurium, on the coast, about ten miles from 
Athens. 


Meanwhile, there are flatly contradictory reports about the 
intentions of Kemal. Various bodies of Kemalist troops have 
entered the neutral zone at Chanak, but it isnot yet clear whether 
their entry is meant as a defiance to the Allies, or whether 
Kemal’s excuse is genuine that he is following up the remnants 
of the Greek army, and that as he is at war with the Greeks 
he has a right to do it. On the whole, we are inclined to the 
belief that Kemal will act cautiously, and does not wish for a 
conflict with the British troops. But even if we are right about 
this, some “ unfortunate incident’? may always occur. In the 
Daily News of Thursday, Sir Frederick Maurice said that the 
situation was “ graver.”” Hamid Bey, the Angora representative 
in Constantinople, had told him that Kemal could not recognize 
the neutral zones as the Allies had never required the Greeks to 
respect them. Hamid Bey added: “ We desire to live at peace 
with the British, and admire them, but we do not trust the 
British Government.” On the other hand, Mr. Ward Price 


. 








reported in the Daily Mail of Thursday a rather different con- 
versation with Hamid Bey. Hamid Bey had said that he had 
just received a message from Kemal, stating clearly that he was 
disposed to agree with the proposed Conference. Kemal had 
added, however, that he must first consult the National Assembly 
at Angora, 


We are glad to be able to say that the French representative 
at Constantinople has joined Sir Charles Harington in impressing 
upon Kemal the consequences which would certainly follow if 
he were to attack the British troops at Chanak. It had been 
hoped that an official reply from Kemal about the proposed 
Conference would have been received on Wednesday, but when 
we go to Press on Thursday the reply has not yet arrived. There 
is an exodus of Europeans from Constantinople. We have 
written on the whole subject elsew here. 








The papers of Monday announced that Lord Curzon’s conver- 
sations in Paris had been successful, and that the Allies had 
azreed upon the terms to offer to Kemal. The joint Note 
invites the Angora Government to attend a Conference at Venice, 
or elsewhere, to settle terms of peace. The Allies are “ favour- 
able” to the Turkish claim to Thrace “ as far as the line of the 
river Maritza and Adrianople.” The Angora Government, 
however, is required to undertake not to send either before or 
during the Conference troops into the zone which has been de- 
clared provisionally neutral, and not to cross the Straits. It is 
further proposed that the guardianship of the Straits and also 
of minorities, racial and Teligious, shall be entrusted to the 
League of Nations. If these conditions should be accepted, 
Great Britain, France and Italy would support the admission 
of Turkey to the League of Nations. 


On Thursday, September 2lst, Mr. Lloyd George received a 
Deputation from the Labour Party and spoke to them on the 
Near Eastern policy of theGovernment. Tothe general surprise 
it was afterwards announced that the interview had been secret. 
It is difficult to understand why the Labour men allowed them- 
selves to be muzzled in this way. We write of their being 
muzzled because this was the healthy interpretation put upon 
the episode by the public. The interpretation of the Labour 
representatives themselves was, we suspect, quite different. 
Probably Mr. Lloyd George appealed to their sense of their 
own importance by telling them that they could sway the 
situation—as truth to tell they generally can when it is Mr. 
Lloyd George who is to be swayed—and that he relied upon 
their well-known discretion not to do anything dangerous in 
such a grave crisis but to remember that the nation would be 
their judge. 





To the representatives of Labour it is an inestimable experi- 
ence to be at the very heart of things, and they were willing to 
pay the price. Mr. Lloyd George promised them secrets. How 
could they possibly resist? Secrets were not confided to 
everybody! And so the Labour Party accepted a position 
of privilege. But what would the Labour Party have said 
if State secrets had been contided to a deputation of Coalition- 
Liberals or to the Die-Hards or to the National Liberal Federa- 
tion? The sky would have been rent with their protests, 
We fear it is only too true that many of the leaders of Labour 
are not careful to be good democrats except when it suits their 


book. 


3ut perhaps, after all, the secrets told to the Labour leaders 
were not so very Saturday Mr. Lloyd George 
defended the policy of the Government before an assembly of 


secret. Last 


journalists. Afterwards one of the Labour leaders announced 
that what Mr. Lloyd George had told the journalists was exactly 
what he had toid the Labour ! So let us get to these 
secrets of Polichinelle. Mr. declared to the 


leak le rs 
Lloyd George 
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journalists that nothing which had happened during the last 
few days had anything to do with the merits or demerits of the 
dispute between the Greeks and the Turks. The action of 
the Government had been dictated simply by anxiety for the 
freedom of the Straits and by a determination to prevent, if 
possible, “the spreading of the present horrible war into 
Europe.” 

With all that Mr. Lloyd George said about the sufferings 
caused by the sealing up of the Straits in time of war we heartily 
agree. But when he went on to emphasize the horribleness of 
the present war by definitely laying the blame for massacres in 
Asia Minor on the Turks he went rather beyond the evidence. 
We particularly desire to be fair in this matter as our personal 
wish would be to restrict the territory ruled by the Turks as 
narrowly as possible. The Turks are undoubtedly pastmasters 
in massacre ; they massacre not so much out of fear and want 
of discipline as the various Balkan peoples do as by direct order 
of the Government. When the Turkish Government orders a 
massacre it is systematic. When for some reason of State 
the Turkish Government ordains that there shall be no massacre 
the Turkish regular soldiers obey. Arson and massacre may 
have been ordered in Smyrna, but we have no really satisfactory 
proof. The stories of atrocities committed by the panic- 
stricken Greeks on their retreat are unhappily better authenti- 
cated. It was therefore extremely inopportune for Mr. Lloyd 
Zeorge to bring this agcusation against the Kemalists at the 
very moment when they were being invited to a Conference. 





It was easy for Mr. Lloyd George to explain that the Govern- 
ment, in defending the Straits, were only carrying out the 
policy agreed by the Allies long ago and that they had been 
impartial as between Greeks and Turks. Quite recently no 
doubt the balance has been held, but that does not alter the 
fact that for a long time Mr. Lloyd George egged on the Greeks 
in their mad adventure and allowed them to use the Straits. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that the Government wanted 
the League of Nations to be guardian of the freedom of the 
Straits was perhaps a “ secret” when it was told to the Labour 
members. But what we should much have preferred would 
have been some satisfactory explanation of the Government’s 
amazing act in rushing gut their flaming manifesto without 
consulting France. Of this there was nothing—perhaps because 
there was nothing to say. 


The Times of Tuesday printed a letter from Mr. J. G. Swift 
MacNeill about the recent Government manifesto, which we 
have read with much sympathy. Mr. Swift MacNeill has a 
deserved reputation as a Constitutionalist, and he says that 
the issue of the manifesto was, so far as he knows, an incident 
without parallel in the history of Cabinet Government. He 
thinks the explanation of the publication is to be found in the 
existence of the Cabinet Secretariat—‘“ an institution unknown 
to the Constitution and the sole creation of the present Prime 
Minister.” Mr. Swift MacNeill then reminds us by certain 
quotations how often the Prime Minister’s words come home 
to roost. There is a fatality about all his words and acts which 
never seems to be averted even by the frequent rightness of 
his intentions. 


On June 13th, when defending the Secretariat in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said that it was a means of 
transmitting Cabinet decisions. But he went on to complain 
that the bulk of the attack had been on the ground that the 
Secretariat was a machine to enable the Prime Minister to get 
control of foreign policy. He then added, “There never was 
a more futile suggestion.” Whether Mr. Lloyd George would 
or would not have succeeded in getting control of foreign policy 
without the Secretariat we cannot say, but it is certain that 
he did get control and that he has used the Secretariat as his 
weapon. The manifesto was the outcome of a Cabinet meeting 
at which the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was not present. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill concludes with the words: “ the unfortunate 
foreign policy manifesto, with the Foreign Office out of the 
picture, ought to be the death-warrant of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat.”. We hope that it will be. The recent reassertion of 
themselves by the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
is an excellent sign. The disappearance of Mr, Lloyd George 
and that of the Secretariat ought to coincide. 


The Morning Post of Wednesday reprinted from the Dublin 
Evening Telegraph the full and extremely interesting text of 








three documents written by Mr. Liam Mellowes, a prominent 
leader of the Irish Irregulars who was associated with Mr. Rory 
O’Connor in the holding of the Four Courts. These documents, 
which he wrote whilst a prisoner and which have been very 
wisely published by the Free State authorities, embody a poli. 
tical programme for his party, including the setting up of a 
Provisional Republican Government “even if it is unable to 
function, or to function only in a most limited way.” Mr, 
Mellowes goes on to define and interpret the social programme 
of his party. He points out that the immediate translation of 
this programme, as adopted by the Dail in January, 1919, 
into “something definite” is essential “if the great body 
of the workers are to be kept on the side of independence.” 
His translation is definite enough; the words “ universal con. 
fiscation”” summarise it. The Republican State is to control 
all industry, to operate all transport, banks, etc., “for the workers’ 
and farmers’ benefit.” The lands of “ the aristocracy,” defined 
as “those who support the Free State and the British con- 
nection,” are to be seized and divided. We hope that a wide 
circulation will be given to Mr. Mellowes’ ingenuous scheme for 
helping the Republic by “anything that will prevent Irish 
labour becoming Imperialist and respectable.” 

Lord Lansdowne described in a letter to the Times on Monday 
the destruction of his beautiful Irish home, Derreen, in County 
Kerry. Nothing could better illustrate the present state of 
Ireland. Derreen, which has been in Lord Lansdowne’s possession 
for over fifty years, was a small house, but fully and charmingly 
equipped. It contained many articles whose value cannot be 
expressed in ordinary terms of value. The gardens have long 
been known among the most attractive in the United Kingdom. 
The surrounding hills were covered with thriving plan- 
tations. Now all this resembles a devastated area in 
Belgium or France. On various occasions the plantations had 
been plundered and the house and grounds raided, but tho 
climax was reached on September 2nd. The house was broken 
into and utterly wrecked. The gardener’s house and various 
other buildings were burnt to the ground. Absolutely every- 
thing was cither stolen or destroyed. The attempts of a few 
people to stop these activities weze unavailing. ‘ I do not even 


know whether the criminals called themselves Free Staters or 
Republicans,” said Lord Lansdowne. ‘There was no enemy 
for them to dislodge, unless it were possible so to describe an aged 


housekeeper, who remained gallantly at her post to the last.” 
There was no question of a dispute between landlord and tenant, 
for the rents since the end of 1920 have been withheld, and no 
steps have been taken to enforce payment. 





The brutality of this affair is intensified by the singular 
restraint and dignity of Lord Lansdowne’s letter. He sees in 
it the “‘ persecution of a helpless minority, which is obnoxious 
because it is regarded as of alien origin, because it stands for law 
and order, because its possessions are coveted, and because it is 
the settled policy of the conspirators to oust it from the country.” 
This cannot be called war. Pillage and vilification have thus 
become the reward of one who has devoted his whole life to 
public service and is himself the soul of honour. 


The new American Tariff Bill, after long and heated discussion 
in both Houses of Congress, was finally passed by the Senate on 
Tuesday, September 19th. It was signed by the President on 
Thursday, September 21st, and came into operation at midnight 
of that day. A romantic touch is added to the picture by the 
fact that hundreds of ships which were speeding across the 
Atlantic in the hope of getting goods into the States under the 
old tariff, from the lordly Mauretania to the humblest tramp, 
arrived too late, in consequence of Mr. Harding’s unexpectedly 
prompt signature. The general effect of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tarifl_—as it is called, from the names of its responsible authors— 
is to increase existing taxes on imported goods by an average 
of about 50 percent. The total increase of cost of these goods— 
some of which are the raw materials indispensable to American 
industry—to the American consumer has been estimated in 
Manchester at 3,000 million dollars per annum, whereas the 
experts of the Treasury at Washington calculate that the new 
tariff will yield a revenue of 400 million dollars. The wide 
discrepancy in these figures shows how difficult it is to calculate 
the effect of such a widespread net as this new tariff stretches. 
But we cannot doubt that the American consumer will pay far 
more than his Government receives. All economic history shows 
that this proposition is based on the essential wastefulness of 
Protection as a political measure, 
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A remarkable feature in the Tariff Bill is the fact that power 
has been entrusted to the President to modify its provisions 
without consulting Congress. Such a provision is, we believe, 
unprecedented in the history of American tariff legislation. 
{tt has already been alleged to be unconstitutional, but that, 
of course, is a matter on which only the Supreme Court can 
make a definite pronouncement. Upon investigation the 
President may of his own motion increase or decrease any 
rate in the whole complicated tariff by 50 per cent. should he 
find that necessary in order to set off the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. It is permissible 
to suppose that this provision may have been, in reality, 
even if not in form, the outcome of some searchings 
of heart as to the international and domestic effects of the new 
tariff. We fear that experience will confirm the unwisdom 
of erecting new international barriers at a time when all larders 
are empty. How much better would it be if the whole world 
could agree on a five years’ suspension of all tariffs—as the 
lawyers say, “ without prejudice” | 





The papers of Tuesday announced a reduction of the price 
of petrol by 5d. per gallon to the dealer and 54d. per gallon 
to the consumer. In future motorists will be able to buy 
No. 1 grade petrol at 2s. per gallon. The price of petroleum 
lamp oil has also been reduced by 2d. per gallon. The reduction 
in the price of petrol is explained by the fall in American prices 
and freights. Sir R. W. Cohen, a director of the Shell Company, 
explained to the Times that the petrol companies did not like 
“dribbling down the price” because that did not suit the 
retailer who had his stocks. “‘ We wait until there is a real 
change in the market and then try to meet it to the full.” 





This reduction in price will have far-reaching effects. Motor 
transport will receive a real stimulus. Small tradesmen ali 
over the country who have been waiting for a slightly cheaper 
vehicle and rather cheaper petrol will now take the plunge 
and set up as van-owners. We wonder how many people have 
appreciated the quiet revolution that has been going on in the 
countryside by the multiplication of light motor vans? The 
small tradesman has now a far wider range of action than ever 
before and his supplies are more various and fresher because 
they are continually arriving by motor vans and _ lorries. 
Finally, cheaper petrol will be a new argument, and perhaps 
the most potent of all, for the reduction of railway fares. Most 
long-distance trains now run half empty. People cannot afford 
such journeys. The certainty that cheaper petrol, and the 
intensified buying of motors which cheaper petrol means, will 
transfer more people from the railways to the roads will prove 
to the railway companies that they must do something to 
recapture their failing passengers rather sooner than they had 


contemplated, 





A new illustration, if one were required, of the vanity of human 
wishes is given by the regrettable announcement that the long 
preparations of the Greenwich eclipse expedition at Christmas 
Island were rendered abortive by a cloudy sky on the morning 
of Thursday, September 21st. Atelegram published in Monday’s 
papers from Batavia briefly stated, “No success: clouds: 
corona photo only.” As a total eclipse of the sun only lasts 
three or four minutes, and the mechanical work of transporting 
and adjusting the elaborate instruments required for the 
immensely valuable observations, which can only be made 
during these brief moments, usually takes anything from three 
to six months, the task of such an expedition is one of the 
biggest gambles in scientific work. The late Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland was fond of relating how, as a young man, he went 
out to Russia to observe an eclipse. He had to choose between 
two stations on opposite slopes of the Ural Mountains, After 
long and careful investigations, conducted in concert with the 
local meteorologists, he made his selection, only to find that at 
the hour of totality the sun was blotted out by clouds, whereas 
at the rejected station the sky was perfectly clear. Fortunately, 
on September 2lst the American, Australian and Canadian 
observers in various parts of Australia, notably at Wollal on 
the West coast, were favoured with good weather and succeeded 
in obtaining all the photographs which they had planned. 





The elaborate modern development of photography adds 
vastly to the possibilities of increasing our knowledge which an 
eclipse offers, Thousands of observations can thus be recorded 








in haste and examined at leisure, and many of them are such as 
the human eye could not possibly make, even with the best 
telescope. At last weck’s eclipse practically all effort was to be 
concentrated on a single point—the verification or otherwise of 
Dr. Einstein’s much discussed theory of relativity, in its physical 
aspect. That theory, by its very nature, does not come into 
contact with the world of the laboratory or the observatory at 
many points which are capable of an experimental test. One of 
those points, however, is prominent at a solar eclipse. The 
Einstein theory shows that the ray of light by which we see a 
star will be bent to a definitely measurable extent if it passes 
very near to the sun. In other words, a star seen close beside 
the eclipsed sun will appear to be slightly displaced from its 
normal position in the night sky. The astronomers last week set 
themselves to find out whether the amount of this infinitesimal 
displacement agrees with that calculated by Dr. Einstein. Less 
elaborate tests made three years ago indicated that this was the 
case. The whole scientific world is “ with child to know” if the 
photographs taken last week confirm or contradict the results of 
1919. 





Mr. Edward Wood, M.P., the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, last week conveyed his historic and beautiful 
Yorkshire home, Temple Newsam, to the City of Leeds as a 
possession for ever on very liberal terms. As an addition, 
Mr. Wood very generously gave to the city pictures and other 
contents of the house which will help to preserve its character 
and significance. Thus, Temple Newsam, with all its associ- 
ations of Scott’s Ivanhoe, and the family of the Darceys and 
of Lord Darnley, with all its ancient traditions, is to be preserved 
as a “ Hampton Court of the North.” 





Sir Charles Santley, the famous baritone, died on September 
22nd, at the age of 88. The honour that was his in the fullness 
of time was very justly awarded, for he was more than a 
pre-eminent singer in a period of wonderful voices. His art 
was a standard for enunciation and the interpretation of music. 
But that was not his whole work or service. Though he sang 
in opera, he never succumbed to the “star” system usually 
prevailing on the operatic and concert stage. He devoted 
the greater part of his energies to the advancement of the 
type of music which appealed most strongly to his country- 
He is always associated with great music festivals 
To the performance of such 


men. 
and the oratorios of Handel. 
works he brought a sincerity and conviction which he trans- 
mitted in all fervour to his hearers. He gave them a sense of 
active participation in a noble work, He always put art above 
the artist. His complete simplicity testified to his absorption 
in his work. This devotion was recognized in the respect 
accorded him by the public. 


On Wednesday the Prince of Wales played himself into office 
as Captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club by driving off 
the first ball from the tee at the St. Andrews autumn meeting. 
Most golfers know by sad experience the difficulty of making 
a good drive when there are a number of people waiting to 
follow them. This psychological trouble must be increased 
almost beyond the possibility of thought to grasp it when there 
is in addition not only the crowd which Royal persons attract 
with especial density in democratic Scotland, but a heated throng 
of caddies scattered along the course to scramble for the ball 
and bring it back in the sure and certain hope of the time- 
honoured reward of a golden sovereign. In these circumstances 
not even the debonair nonchalance of the Prince of Wales was 
equal to the task of hitting a good drive, and thus disappointing 
those wily Scots who had gambled on the effect of nerves by 
When the late King was chosen 
Captain of the Club in 1863, it is on record that he 
shunned the ordeal of the drive and deputed the lato 
Mr. Whyte-Melville to face it for him. We should to 
know whether the regulation of 1779 is still in force—* that 
whoever shall be Captain of the Golf, and does not attend all 
the meetings to be appointed throughout the ycar, shall pay 
Two Pints of Claret for each meeting he shall be absent at— 
to be drunk at such meeting ’—provided, however, that he 
should be in Fife at the time. 


staying near the tee. 


"T 
ice 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 992; 
Thursday week, 993 ; a@ year ago, 884. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— rt 


CHANAK. 


7. situation in which the nation has been placed is 

one of the most ludicrously tragic in our experience. 
Everybody is living from moment to moment hoping that 
we shall hear good news, but fearing that we may hear 
bad. And all this anxiety, this tremendously grave issue 
of peace and war, this threat—indeed, we must already 
say this injury—to our prestige is held over us imme- 
diately by a thoroughly badly governed nation which at 
the end of the Great War was prone, helpless and bankrupt. 
Turkey has been enabled to come to life again. This is 
due partly to the strenuous and in themselves creditable 
efforts of the Angora Nationalists led by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, but partly, and chiefly, to the delays and despicable 
management of affairs by our own Government. When 
we write things are at such a pass that we may be committed 
to-morrow or the next day to a new war of which nobody 
could foretell the end or the magnitude. The decision 
of peace or war lies with the Turks. That is the position 
to which we have been brought. If we did not know that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s general intentions were as good as his 
management is execrable we should have said that we 
had been manoeuvred into this position maliciously and 
deliberately. 

All the lessons taught to us by one able British diplomat 
after another about the way to deal with the Turks have 
been ignored as though they did not exist. If the Foreign 
Office has spoken it has not been heard. Mr. Lloyd 
George, with his Secretariat rendering him acquiescence 
and instant service, has turned our foreign policy inside 
out and made such a mess of it that now only a restored 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service plus restraint on 
the part of the Turks can save the situation. 

Mr. Lloyd George instead of dealing with the Turks 
quickly after the Great War when they were in the mood 
and indeed under the necessity to accept almost any 
terms let things drift. But even then he might have 
imposed upon them terms much more satisfactory to 
ourselves than we are now likely to achieve if he had 
observed the indispensable rule that the Allies must speak 
with one voice. First France and then Italy made private 
treaties with the Turks and Mr. Lloyd George countered 
by a policy of closer association than ever with Greece— 
a very bad antagonist to back from the military point of 
view, as all experience had also proved. As it is, then, 
the Angora Turks may or may not invade the Neutral 
Zones. We have become the. mere pawns of destiny. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to know how to write of 
such a situation. If we were entitled by circumstances 
to argue the merits of the case in the abstract, or in a 
vacuum, without reference to what has recently happened, 
we should say that the necessity of warning the Turks off 
the Neutral Zones was obvious and paramount. 

After all, the creation of the Zones was an act by itself 
agreed upon by everybody who was interested in the 
freedom of the Straits. On its merits it has nothing 
whatever to do with the quarrel between the Greeks and 
Turks. And on the merits we should say that this is one 
of those occasions on which, unpleasant and expensive 
though the task may be, we are bound to put our foot 
down and say No to the Turks. We mean that we should 
have been sure of the wisdom of that policy if the 
Government had made sure of active military co-opera- 
tion by France and Italy on the other side of the Straits. 

In any case the Government have adopted the bold policy, 
but have adopted it in the most dangerous way that 
is conceivable. We are acting alone, and the trail of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s blunder in encouraging the Greeks’ adventure 
and grossly overestimating their military capabilities lies 
over everything and affects everything. France was so 
genuinely anxious to keep the Straits free that she would 
have warned Kemal off if the British Government had 
behaved reasonably. So also would Italy. The with- 
drawal of the French and Italian troops from the Asiatic 
side of the Straits was obviously a retort to that hectic 
manifesto which proclaimed a full policy containing many 
points on which France and Italy had not even been 
consulted. We do not want to excuse the French and 


TOPICS 








Italian retort. We think that both France and Italy 
knowing Mr. Lloyd George as they do, might have delayed 
a little, making more allowance for his peculiar methods, 
It was a serious act to leave the British troops alone on 
the Asiatic shore. But when we have admitted that this 
act was very inopportune, and perhaps we may even say 
too hasty to be friendly, we have to acknowledge that it 
was Mr. Lloyd George who made it happen. It would 
have been safe and easy for Great Britain, France and 
Italy presenting an unbroken front to dictate to the Turks, 
Great Britain is now dictating to them the inviolability 
of the Neutral Zones under perilous conditions. 

Nevertheless, the situation is what it is. Although we 
see how easily it might have been quite different, the 
last thing we shall do is to support those who want to 
make it impossible for the Government to carry on, 
‘tarry on they must till we are through this crisis, 
We have good hopes that we shall pull through, not 
thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, but thanks to what Lord 
Curzon has done in Paris and to a certain levelheadedness 
which we believe is rightly attributed to Kemal. Lord 
Curzon has not been able to arrange such draft terins 
for a Turkish settlement as we should have wished, but 
we gratefully acknowledge that he has prevailed upon the 
French as far as could possibly be expected. 

We pass from that to the actual military facts at Chanak. 
Chanak has become the all-expressive word. Upon 
events in this Neutral Zone everything now depends, 
We are committed to hold it and we cannot now draw 
back. But much will be gained if all goes well. If the 
Turks were allowed to establish themselves at the nar- 
rowest point of the Straits it is obvious that the physical 
situation would be much better for them and much worse 
for the Allies. The freedom of the Straits would be in 
real danger. It is true that Marshal Foch has said that 
Chanak cannot be defended with less than about 100,000 
men. No one has a more profound respect for Marshal 
Foch than we have, but in this particular instance we 
are more willing to accept the lest knowledge of British 
officers. Sir Charles Harington has said that Chanak 
can be defended. ; If so, well. It may well be that 
though it often pays to converse very politely with the 
Turks, this is the exceptional occasion upon which the 
stern uncompromising and final word is the only useful 
one to speak. 

We gather that this is the opinion of our military and 
civil representatives at Constantinople. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, in an interesting message to the Daily News of 
Friday, September 22nd, said that after all that had 
happened a withdrawal from Chanak would have “the 
direst consequences.” We admit that we are impressed 
by these words, because Sir Frederick Maurice is by no 
means constitutionally in favour of holding on to doubtful 
positions. He has often argued for withdrawal from 
Constantinople and Mosul. His advice about Chanak is 
evidently dictated by his sense of what is immediately 
required by an entirely new situation. He tells us that 
a remarkable religious service of thanks for Kemal’s 
victory was held lately in the courtyard of the Turkish 
War Office and that the assembly was thoroughly in 
earnest. After this ceremony demonstrations against the 
Allies became more numerous and crowds from Stamboul 
invaded the European quarter and _ indiscriminately 
smashed the windows of Greeks, British, French and 
Italians, Sir Charles Harington issued an order pro- 
hibiting demonstrations, and since then there has been 
“ complete calm.” Sir Charles Harington’s firmness clearly 
did what was required and probably nothing else would 
have served. If we apply the lesson we shall see that we 
cannot now withdraw from Chanak if only because we 
should seem to withdraw under the threats of the Kemalists 
and should provoke the very ebullitions of feeling which 
we wish to prevent. 

We think that those Englishmen who are abusing the 
Government for the decision to stay at Chanak in the 
circumstances have failed to distinguish between the 
shocking muddles of the past and the necessity of accepting 
the immediate result of those muddles if we are to pull 
through. 

We have written about the madness of having played 
the game so as to put our fortunes at the disposal of Kemal. 
We must in fairness give our reasons for hoping that 
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with good sense and is not the victim of illusions. The 
remarkable deliberation and cool courage with which he 
detached himself from the Government of Constantinople 
and re-created Turkey in Angora seems to prove that he 
has more statesmanship than fanaticism. He now has 
before him what may be called a “ Kaiser’s choice.” He 
can hold up the whole world by a desperate adven- 
ture, or he can consult the real welfare of his country 
and make sure of material blessings among which not the 
least will be that of living in peace with his neighbours. 
The German Emperor in similar circumstances chose the 
desperate course. We hope and believe that Kemal will 
choose the other. 

Is it conceivable that after all the mock reformations 
of Turkey a better future rests with Kemal? The 
reforms of the ‘seventies of last century broke down 
and so did the reforms of Enver and his friends 
who turned out to be reactionaries and criminals 
as soon as they could throw off their lamb’s clothing. 
It may be true that the Kemalists aim at a new Sultanate 
and an era of much better understanding with Western 
Europe. May it be so! If Kemal chooses the sword and 
defies Christendom, no temporary triumphs will prevent 
the final discomfiture of Turkey. For in that case Turkey 
will go on unreformed and unrepentant, and meanwhile 
the power of the Balkan Christian States will grow. The 
clash would come one day and Turkey would once 
more go under, We should all suffer, but Turkey most 
of all. 

To sum up the situation as it affects ourselves. We 
must help the Government through this crisis along the 
lines they have leid down, not because these are good, 
but because they are inevitable. We are not out of the 
wood, but we have a good hope of getting out of it. If 
and when we do so we must never again trust to Mr. Lloyd 
George as guide. 





THE PAY AND HOURS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

\ E publish elsewhere two letters on the subject which 

stands at the head of this article. We have often 
written about the pay of the Civil Service during the War 
and afterwards, and we have from time to time published 
much correspondence about it. It is a duty, but by no 
means a pleasure, to return to the question and to say 
something about the hours of work. Last week we sum- 
marized the Blue Book containing the evidence upon 
which the several Reports of the Select Committee on 
Estimates were based. The evidence was mostly derived 
from the examination of high officials and heads of Depart- 
ments. Let us say at once that we want to bring no charge 
against these officials of being under-worked or of not 
serving the country well. The debt which the country 
owes to an efficient and perfectly honest Civil Service 
cannot, of course, be expressed in terms of money. We 
have much to be thankful for in the work of our higher 
Civil Servants. 

But when we come to the defence which some of these 
higher Civil Servants offered for the bonus granted accord- 
ing to the Index Figure of Living, for the existence of 
the Whitley Councils in the Civil Service, and for the low 
figure of the working hours we are, if we may put it 80, 
sadly amused rather than convinced. Officially stated 
the regular hours for Civil Servants in London are from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., with three-quarters of an hour off for lun- 
cheon, and 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays—a weekly total 
of thirty-eight hours’ attendance and thirty-four and a- 
quarter hours of actual work. As regards the pay, before the 
War there were 283,000 Civil Servants (including Ireland) 
costing £29,500,000—that is to say, the average cost of a 
Civil Servant in 1914 was £104 5s. When the evidence 
in the Blue Book was taken there were 325,000 Civil 


Servants (excluding Ireland) costing £67,000,000. That 
is to say, the average cost had become £206 3s. The 


Index Figure was then considerably less than double 
what it was in 1914, so that the Civil Servant was 
Officially ” better off than he was before the War and 
actually better off than he seemed to be because everybody 
knows that thrifty housekeepers in middle-class households 
do not spend as much on necessaries as the Index Figure 








There are other advantages which distinguish the Civil 
Service favourably from non-Government employment— 
permanent employment, pensions, and holidays varying 
from three weeks to two months. 

We have never been able to understand why the Civil 
Service should be regarded as immune from the financial 
sufferings entailed by the War—immune at least to a degree 
which is known to hardly any other profession. Nor have 
we been able to understand why the principle of the 
Whitley Councils was considered appropriate to the Civil 
Service. It was introduced without any discussion in 
Parliament and there is in the Civil Service no possibility 
of such a conflict of interests as there is between industrial 
employers and workers. It is that conflict which Whitley- 
ism was designed to allay. As a matter of fact, the repre- 
sentatives of both “ sides,” so to call them, which sit on 
Whitley Councils in the Civil Service have identical 
interests. They are all servants of the State. They are 
invited to be judges in their own cause. 

If the hours which are officially said to be worked by 
Civil Servants were actually worked the figure would be 
low enough, but it is commonly said by those who know 
a good deal about the Civil Service that in the absence 
of anything like time-sheets the clerks frequently arrive 
later than the time fixed. It is said also that they take 
more than the official time allowed for luncheon and that 
they make their preparations for going home before the 
time fixed for leaving. 

Is it true that the official figure of thirty-eight hours’ 
“attendance” and thirty-four and a-quarter hours of 
actual work is in practice reduced to some hours less ? 
We can only express our agreement with the Council 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce that 
no industrial business could be run on such terms. Further, 
we agree that the practice of paying overtime to the 
Civil Service clerical staffs after thirty-four and three- 
quarters’ hours’ work is one which the country ought never 
to permit, even if the national finances were prosperous. 

The whole country is still in a state of profound financial 
and industrial depression. An insufficient service paid 
for at high rates is a wholly unnecessary burden upon the 
nation. As the Council of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce points out, without any undue 
pressure or uncomfortable speeding-up or cutting down 
of pay a reduction of about £5,000,000 per annum could 
be achieved and there could be a reduction of staff to the 
amount of 20,000 persons. 

We hope that in future a clear distinction will be drawn 
between hours of “attendance” and hours of “ work.” 
Official statements confuse the issue. They speak of hours 
of work when they mean hours of attendance—quite a 
different thing theoretically and, if rumour is true, a still 
more different thing in practice. The right thing is for 
Civil Service hours to approximate to ordinary com- 
mercial hours. Surely in these straitened times that 
is not too much for the taxpayer to demand, for it is the 
taxpayer who has to bear the burden! The need for 
economy is not only just as urgent as when we wrote 
upon this subject months ago, but more urgent. We 
now recognize that we have to pay the American debt, 
and it is probably no exaggeration to say that we shall 
have to pay another unexpected £20,000,000 before we 
safely emerge from the crisis in the Near East. 

An answer to our complaints is, of course, attempted. 
Our readers should study Mr. Watney’s letter in our issue 
of this week. As regards pay we were, of course, dealing 
with the statements in the Blue Book, and we have said 
so. As regards the hours worked, Mr. Watney says 
nothing. His final remark that “if the Civil Service 
made such a good thing out of the War as you suggest 
it is rather surprising that there is so much agitation and 
so little appreciation of the benevolent intentions ascribed 
to the Government,” is very far from illuminating. The 
agitation and the lack of appreciation are not at all sur- 


prising. They are indeed just what we should have 
expected. Whenever men are placed in a position of some 
privilege and feel that they can increase that privilege by 
pressure, they make complaining a habit. 
grows by what it feeds upon. 


know that. 


The appetite 


Surely Mr. Watney should 
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HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.—IV. 
TWO VIEWS OF THE DEBT PROBLEM. 


FN G to what seems to be usually spoken and 

written on this side of the Atlantic, people scarcely 
would realize that there are two schools of thought, not 
only in America, but in England, relative to the great 
international War debts now outstanding. One school holds 
that these debts should be paid if they can be paid, the 
other that they should be cancelled. Men of ability and 
reputation belong to each school in both countries. In 
neither case does generosity or avarice influence the opinion 
held. It is an instance of honest disagreement as to what 
is wise and salutary in the long run. British cancellation- 
ists and American cancellationists have no doubt they are 
right; British anti-cancellationists and American anti- 
cancellationists are equally convinced their opponents are 
wrong. Given such a situation, the call would appear to 
be merely for good humour and healthy curiosity on the 
part of the nations concerned. 

What American cancellationists and anti-cancellationists 
have to say I will show ina moment. Just here I pause to 
note the mild surprise one feels that British anti-cancel- 
lationists are so sparing of public expression of their views. 
British manufacturers, traders, and bankers, so far as I 
hawe acquaintance with them, are entirely against the non- 
payment of any debt that can be paid. Credit, to these 
men, is a thing inviolable—the most precious of assets. 
Put to it, the business man rather would give up his money, 
all of it, and his goods, all of them, if he might keep his 
credit. Business men and financiers, above everyone else, 
are authoritative assayers of credit. Of all gold they know 
credit is the most refined. They know gold and silver coins 
and legalized paper of every sort are rubbish beside credit. 
They know all they do and are and hope to be in business 
depends on credit—the alpha and omega of the commercial 
creed and of the commercial need. 

Sir Ernest Cassel, shortly before he died, speaking with 
great feeling in high London oflicial circles, declared he 
would prefer to give up everything he had than to see 
Britain's debt to the United States cancelled. If creditor 
nations could afford to cancel debts, Sir Ernest argued, 
debtor nations could not afford to have them cancelled. 
Cancelled debts, in all cases where they could be paid, 
were repudiated debts, and debt-repudiation inevitably led 
to distrust, confusion, humiliation, and disaster. ‘“ What- 
ever else we give up,” declared Sir Ernest, “ we shall not 
be really poor if we keep our credit; and, keeping our 
credit, though materially poor, we shall be materially rich 
again.” His profound conviction was that Britishers 
would be really poor only if the report should go round the 
world that there came a time when, though able, they 
failed to pay their debts. 

Other Britishers of note have urged the same view. If 
I am not mistaken, Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England, a few weeks ago in Washington put the 
case in terms remarkably like those of Sir Ernest Cassel. 
At a recent private dinner, given to Britons and Americans 
in London, I personally heard moving speeches by two of 
the best-known men in British public life, each affirming 
that Britain’s true line, as regards her present debt, is her 
immemorial line of strict fidelity to her obligations. Both 
these speakers stated that the very idea of this country 
refusing to pay its debts, or paying them with bad grace, 
or even questioning their payment, was repugnant to the 
whole business community of this historic trading nation. 
“We are, as Napoleon said, a nation of shopkeepers,” 
remarked one of these orators; “‘ we are proud of it, and 
no one need tell a nation of shopkeepers anything about 
the importance of credit.” 

Listening to strictures in Great Britain on America’s 
stand up to the present against the cancellation of the 
British and other Allied debts, anyone with a sense of the 
certain prejudicial effect of such strictures upon all con- 
cerned—they can do no good, only harm—hardly can avoid 
asking the question, ‘“* Why do not some of the influential 
Britishers who share the opinion of many Americans that 
debt-cancellation, if it can be escaped, means injury, not 
only to the credit of the debtor nations but to all credit— 
why do not some of these Britishers place their convictions 
forcibly before their compatriots? They may be wrong; 





the cancellationists may be right; but, right or wrong, 
could they not do something to prevent misconception and 
hatred from entering into this discussion ? If the American 
_ are misjudging their duty, if they oppose cancel- 
ation when they ought to favour it, argument, not animad- 
version, must convince them of the fact.’’ 

American anti-cancellationists and American cancel- 
lationists—let us examine their standpoints in this order, 
American anti-cancellationists, to begin with, reject the 
contention that we are morally constrained to cancel the 
debts. If there were such constraint, as these persons see 
the question, it would not be a case of Europeans owing 
Americans ; it would be a case of Americans owing Euro- 
peans: the debt situation would be reversed. This the 
position, it would be America’s duty to pay, and her failure 
to pay would infringe the principle of credit. Thinkers 
of this school reason that the Great War was Europe’s war; 
that we had no opportunity to prevent it, no connexion 
with it, no responsibility for it. We entered the War, 
according to the attitude under discussion, because 
attacked ; we did the whole of our fighting at our own 
expense; we rendered important naval and decisive 
military aid to others who were dangerously pressed ; and, 
in addition, supplied prodigious quantities of foodstufls 
and raw materials without which the Allies could not have 
fed their civilian and fighting hosts, and could not have 
munitioned their machines of war. 

Morally, then, in the anti-cancellationist view, the debt 
is a European debt owing to America, and not an American 
debt owing to Europe. Since Europe owes the debt 
Europe must pay, so far as she can pay, or the principle of 
credit goes by the board. Thus the anti-cancellationists. 
And, in matters of debt, these people are sincere disciples 
of Alexander Hamilton, the foremost exponent of sound 
public finance in the history of the United States. Hamilton 
believed uncompromisingly in the payment, to the last 
dollar and cent, of obligations incurred in the public name. 
Anything savouring of repudiation, or of even unnecessary 
delayin payment, struck this eminent lawyer, constitutional- 
ist, and financier as full of public and private menace to 
the development of economic interests and of civilization. 
“ Be stringent in public expenditure, borrow only when 
you must, pay as quickly as you can—so you will be able 
to borrow again if in actual need ”—such was the fiscal 
philosophy of Hamilton. And the American anti-cancel- 
lationists, whatever their shortcomings, are devoted 
Hamiltonians, 

Now let us glance at the American cancellationist mind. 
This mind, quite as sharply as do the anti-cancellationists, 
I have no doubt, sees the abstract question of credit 
through Hamilton’s eyes. It differs from the anti-cancel- 
lationists because it feels America entered the War for 
Democracy tardily, gave in restricted volume of her blood, 
and—though claiming neither reparations nor territory— 
should wipe out the billions of dollars she has debited to 
Kurope as her final and just payment for the redemption 
of freedom. These thinkers realize that America 
graphically was far from the Prussian danger; that her 
diplomacy was blameless for the snarl that led to the 
War; that she well might have borne the insults and 
wrongs inflicted upon her and stood aloof. But they are 
little impressed by geographical distance as a barrier 
against public peril. Our diplomatic innocence they regard 
as irrelevant. All they see is that a ruthless Power was 
grinding free Europe to powder, that free Europe was the 
outpost of free America, and that America lagged in 
coming to the aid of her European supports until the 
most of their wealth was burnt up, until their 
national hearts were all but broken, and until the pick 
of their manhood was blinded or maimed or lay dead 
in battle. 

Such is the vision, such the emotion, such the point of 
view of the American who hopes and believes Kurope’s 
gigantic debt, or so-called debt, to the United States never 
will be paid. He objects to its payment, he pleads for its 
cancellation, on moral grounds, first of all. He believes we 
ought to cancel, and he has no shadow of doubt our highest 
interest, as everyone’s, in this and every other matter, 
lies in doing what ought to be done. But he also thinks 
economics join with morality in calling for cancellation. 
He does not think the inter-Allied debts, or the Allied 
debts to the United States, can be paid on any terms— 
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unless, indeed, on terms amounting in practice to cancel- 
lation—without intolerable injury both to debtors and to 
creditors. In other words, the cancellationist’s judg- 
ment is that, if we be deaf to the voices of sentiment and 
morality, eventually, without spiritual gratification and 
without honour, we shall listen to the peremptory voice of 
economic law. 

Long before the birth of the Balfour Note—at least 
three years before this event—the American cancellationist 
was in the field. He was making himself felt in the pulpit, 
in the Press, and on the platform. Instead of doing him 
good in his campaign the Note did him harm; it armed 
his opponents with awkward weapons, and it created an 
atmosphere charged with “ static electricity ” to jam his 


argument. Parenthetically, not only the American debt- 





eancellationist, but the American anti-Protectionist and | 


the American adversary of costly subsidies to shipping 
enterprise, will fare much better in their fight if relieved of 
assistance from abroad. Sovereign nations, of course, 
resent other nations trying to influence their policy. Just 
as America knows she must not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of her sister nations, so she knows she will adopt 
what policies she likes, however foolish they may be, in 
her own sphere. And, left alone, spared the irritation, 
the provocation, of external tutelage, she is virtually 
certain, in the end, to adopt policies that will insure amicable 
and mutually beneficial relations between herself and her 
world neighbours. 

Now, as regards the British and the Continental European 
debt to America, what is the actual position at the moment ? 
We have not asked Britain or any other debtor nation for a 
dollar. At the end of the War these debts were outstanding. 
America said to Europe : “‘ What shall we do about them /” 
Europe replied: ‘“ We cannot pay interest or principal 
now.” America then said: “ What do you propose ¢” 
““ We propose deferring the matter for three years.” “ Very 
good,” said America; and the matter was deferred for 
three years. Meanwhile, the taxpayers of the United 
States have gone into their pockets for £300,000,000 
interest on these loans—loans by Americans to Europeans. 
Thus far not a penny, not a centime, of this debt, nor of 
the interest on it, has been paid, yet some Europeans 
declare America, as a result of the War, got the world’s 
gold, We have much gold—too much—but let me say 
that every dollar’s worth of gold in the American Treasury 
cost a dollar’s worth of American labour. The Congress 
has passed a Bill establishing a Debt Funding Commission 
to deal with foreign obligations, and laying it down 
that these obligations shall bear interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent., and shall be liquidated in twenty-five 
years’ time. 

Europeans appear to take this Act of Congress as the last 
word on the subject. One may venture to tell them the 
Acts of the American Congress are not as were the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Washington knows as well as 
London or any other capital knows the European debts 
to America cannot be paid in twenty-five years’ time. 
What the Debt Funding Commission means is that the 
matter of terms is open to discussion in the light of all 
the facts and of all the British and other European dele- 


gations have to say on the facts. With everything 
inaterial to the issue before it, the American Debt 


Funding Commission, in friendly conference with our 
British and other European friends, will decide what it 
can recommend to the Congress as practicable terms of 
settlement. 

Whatever these terms may be, considering the eminence 
of the American authorities studying the problem, and 
considering their prestige with the American nation, there 
is every reason to hope they will win the approval of the 
necessary number of Representatives and of Senators, If 
they do, we shall have a substitute for the present Act 
and a situation deemed at least not unbearable by the 
debtor nations. Then the ameliorative forces of time and 
education will start effectively upon their work, and finally 
we shall get a permanent settlement in accordance with 
the true interests of all concerned. So what we need, and 
all we need, for the present and for the future are those 
sure solvents of difficulties between nations, mutual 
forbearance and the comradely spirit. 

Epwarp Price Bei 
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WORD VALUES. 

LACK-AND-WHITE pictures are not used now.” 

This strange sentence was spoken the other day 
by a picture dealer to whom the present writer was trying 
to sell an engraving. The phrase set him thinking of a new 
instance of the vicissitudes of words. More and more the 
word “use” bears relation to value, and useful in more 
and more instances means marketable. We think in 
terms of money more habitually perhaps than we did. 
No one wishes to work at anything which no 
use. In fact, he can hardly bring himself to do it. On 
the other hand, there is nothing which for money 
people will not do. We mean, of course, provided it is 
honest. So far has this dislike to useless work gone 
that such labour is ceasing to be imposed as a penalty. 
It goes against the conscience of the community to impose 
Men who never see a penny made by their labour aze 
yet discouraged and almost heartbroken if they must 
slave at something which is unproductive. Perhaps they 
could do it more cheerfully years ago. Certainly those who 
invented the treadmill did not know that they were inflicting 
mental torture. Would you have these men idle? they 
would have asked. Unearning labour is the simplest, 
it requires no skill and involves no teaching, and interferes 
not at all with honest men’s profits. Obviously, it is the 
best. Thisis how they argued and our shudders would have 
been meaningless to them. Again, there was a time when 
the gentry considered that to practise the arts for money 
was in some sense below them. Miss Austen used to throw 
a piece of needlework over her manuscript. Now, the fact 
that literary efforts may be marketable is enough to give 
them a certain dignity, even in the least literary society. 
Even now it is only among quite new-fashioned pcople 
that the art of dancing has acquired a dignity. ‘The 
teaching of it has, till lately, entailed a certain ridicule 
for the teacher, but the money to be made by its instruc- 
tion has put it among “ useful ” accomplishments. There 
is still many a rich man who, if he saw his son giving his 
time to writing poetry, would angrily tell him to do som» 
thing useful, but there is hardly one who would repeat the 
reproach if his son proved to him that newspapers and 
publications were begging and outbidding themselves 
for his work. “ Obviously,’ he would say to himself, * it 
is useful work, even if it may be above my comprehension.” 
Anything which represents money is always regarded as 
useful. A woman who can trim a hat, however many 
ornamental ones she already possesses, is always a little 
proud of her capacity to do “ useful” needlework. She 
saves, so she says to herself, the price of a hat, though in 
all probability she would not have it if she had to pay for 
it, having already some half-dozen. No doubt there is 
still room for differences of opinion about what is useful, 
and families still quarrel over their hobbies, each boasting 
that his is some use and his brother’s is none, but as a rule 
it is money value which ultimately decides the matter. 
After all, we must have some criterion, and we want one 
which all acknowledge. 

Of course, there is another side to the matter we have 
been discussing. We can all think of authors and artists 
whose work has pleased the public and made them rich, 
whose very names raise a smile of contempt upon the lips 
of those who know. The critics have, to use a common 
slang expression, “no use” for them. They set no value 
upon them whatever, though they and the world set such a 
high one upon themselves. It is easy to laugh at the 
conceit of a poor artist whose inferior talent hits the 
public taste and brings him wealth, but could we oursel 


is 


lves 
resist his mental temptation to swelled head? Is any man 
proof against the flattery of the multitude when they 
express their flattery in coin? It may be cynical, but 
we do not believe that there is one. Take a man with a 
profound conviction that his capacity is third-rate, a 
little facility, and let him compose a tune or 
write a story or paint a picture, over which the less critical 
half of London goes mad, and he cannot agree with the 
expert critics, even if before the acclamation of the crowd he 
belonged to their company. “ Useless facility indeed,” he 
will say. Vithout doubt I made a great mistake about 
myself. Look at the number of people who will pay lor 
my work. My value is proved.” 

We have always rather wondered that degrees of 


** useless ”’ 
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appreciation are not expressed in terms of coin 
more often than they are. Two sums of money only 
are constantly used in a figurative sense to appraise 
worth. For instance, we talk with unconscious irony 
of “a twopenny title,” or of a twopenny-halfpenny 
foreign court, or even a twopenny-halfpenny talent for 
writing jingle, or for any other small branch of a great art. 
We do not know when the phrase was first used. The 
notion “ caught on,”’ certainly, but without developing. It 
would be amusing to try to develop it. We might, among 
our intimates, discuss our favourite authors, even our 
common acquaintance, in terms of money with more 
lucidity and precision, yet with less acidity and venom 
than we are accustomed to do. Much nicety of comparison 
vould be possible. To say that a man or his work was 
worth a pound would be obviously the ne plus ultra of 
praise. “ Worth twopence” would remain the last 
expression of contempt for those for whom we had “no 
use.” All valuations between these two extremes could be 
expressed to a nicety by means of shillings, pence and 
farthings. When asked if we liked Mrs. So-and-so we 
could appraise her at two shillings and elevenpence three- 
farthings, and so find expression for our sentiments towards 
her without the risk of backbiting and without saying any- 
thing which could reasonably be repeated to her detriment. 
In families our attitude towards strangers or new acquaint- 
ance could be confided in a sentence as easily by those 
who had a small vocabulary as a large. With regard to 
books and plays, again, the nomenclature of the coinage 
might be very useful as a vehicle of criticism, or might 
at any rate convey individual appreciation more clearly 
than those people are able to convey it who have no words 
at command but “ripping” and “ deadly,” which leave 
a somewhat indeterminate impression. There would, no 
doubt, be instances in which it would be difficult to “ sum 
up ” our views to a penny. We might sometimes be glad to 
blurt out the words “ paper money ” when we were not 
quite sure how far our admiration went, and it would be 
always possible for those who come slowly to conclusions 
to express their first impressions by the one word “ copper ” 
* silver.” 

The average Englishman is certainly not “ wordy ”— 
he has “ no use ” for fine phrases, or rather, he thinks they 
should be confined to the silent domain of print. It is a 
thankless task for the few to try to correct the fashions. A 
good “choice of words” is still open to those who want them. 
There is no use in asking the average man to amuse himself 
by anxious selection. He would, however, we are sure, 
be open to some good advice on how to make the few 
he does use mean more if only some approved author in 
whom he puts trust would offer him a few more or less 
laconic suggestions. 


or 





THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 
STRETCH of flat, marshy land, lying dark and 
green between the head of a loch and a smaller 

lake that lay about a quarter of a mile inland. White 
sheets of cotton grass and gleams of water told of its 
boggy nature, and the dark patches were bog-bean, 
beloved of the bird we were seeking. Straight for the 
marsh we went, climbing the wire fences of the crofters 
and dodging the ropes with which their cows were 
tethered. In the drier parts glorious bog orchids lifted 
their deep crimson-purple heads, and great plants of 
marsh marigold were just breaking into golden flower. 
The marsh was, indeed, an ideal country for the red- 
necked phalarope. 

In the British Isles the red-necked phalarope is a rare 
breeding species, nesting in only a few places, such as 
the bogs on some of the outer islands. This marsh 
appeared to be just the spot beloved of this little 
bird, which is so specialized for life among watery sur- 
roundings that it has lobed feet to aid it in swimming. 
Shallow, peaty water lay on all sides, and miniature forests 
of bog-bean with stout-stemmed green leaves and pale 
flowers provided the shelter that phalarope delight in. 

Regardless of the peaty water that squelched up at 
every step we plunged into the marsh. Before we had 
gone many yards a small bird was flushed—a wee thing 
which flew with a peculiar flight, somewhat fluttering 
and insect-like, yet reminiscent of a snipe. The two of 





us—the others had struck across the lower end of the 
bog—watched it while it flew round in a biggish circle before 
alighting among the bog-bean. We had not journeyed 
here in vain; we had found at any rate one phalarope. 
Exulting in our luck, we splashed on, sometimes sinking 
in, sometimes drawing back from ground that shook too 
alarmingly under our feet. In a few minutes a second 
phalarope jumped up, flying round like the first, but we 
lost sight of it and could not see where it went to. All 
the time black-headed gulls were shrieking overhead, 
There was a colony on the bog, and, much annoyed at 
ur intrusion, they rose in a cloud and abused us roundly, 
Their screams were in our ears as we waded to the further 
side of the marsh, but just before reaching it we flushed 
two more phalarope, and, looking back, saw that the 
other members of the party were making frantic signals 
—they, too, had found a pair. There were evidently 
three or four pairs on the bog, probably more, and with 
hopes of finding a nest rising high we hunted backwards 
and forwards. The birds we had flushed last were flying 
round, and one now flew by quite close to me and settled 
in a shallow pool. It was the most elegant little fairy of 
a bird as it paddled about between the stems of the bog- 
bean leaves, its brown, reddish-brown and cream markings 
harmonizing beautifully with the surroundings. Suddenly 
I became aware of a second phalarope slipping in and out 
among the bog-bean. This one was somewhat bigger and 
brighter in colouring, and its throat was more chestnut 
in colour. It was evidently the female, for in this species 
she is the finer bird. Long ages before the human femele 
dreamt of asserting herself the hen phalarope settled the 
question of “ women’s rights” in a manner that must 
give the males of our species food for thought, even if it 
does not make them tremble at the possibilities it opens 
up. The female phalarope has not only assumed greater 
stature and a brighter livery, but she has freed herself 
from the nursery, deserting her eggs and chicks and leaving 
her meek little mate to attend to all domestic duties while 
she goes off and enjoys herself. If any creature so graceful 
and beautiful could be termed brazen, this emancipated 
female would deserve it, for now that she escapes the 
duties of her sex she undertakes a great deal of the court- 
ship, and, there is ground for thinking, courts more than 
one male. Polyandry, it seems, prevails in this species ! 

To return to the birds we were watching, the first and 
smaller one was in such a state of twittering excitement 
that we felt sure we were near the nest. After watching 
the two birds for some time we became positive that it 
was on a dryish tuft of grass in the middle of the bog-bean 
pool near which we were standing, and on which the 
phalaropes kept swimming up and down. This pool was, 
however, so uninvitingly deep and black that we looked 
askance at it. It is on: thing to go in up to your middle, 
or further, in peaty bog water when you have a change 
of clothes within reach, but the prospect has little 
attraction when there is no chance of changing for hours, 
so we compromised by waiting and watching. The duller 
of the two birds—he was dingy only by comparison with 
his brighter mate—kept fussing about and swimming to 
and fro under the bog-bean leaves, picking up an insect 
here and there, shaking his pretty brown feathers out, 
and then gliding on like a dainty sprite from fairyland. 
At last we turned and left him, going off to explore the 
loch. In the meantime, another member of the party, 
one of the sterner sex, for whom the prospect of 
being engulfed in a bottomless bog held no terrors, arrived 
at the spot, found our pair, dared the pool, crossed with 
no great disaster, and was rewarded by finding the nest! 
It contained two eggs and two newly-hatched young ones. 
The devoted father was so fearless that he returned and 
brooded the chicks while their discoverer stood by. The 
young, though only just out of the shell, scrambled from 
the nest into the rushes, where the little cock got them 
under his wings and brooded, leaving to luck the remaining 
eggs, which in appearance were miniature editions of 
those of the lapwing. 

There were at least four nests on the bog, for between 
us we had seen eight birds. Possibly there were more, 
but the ground was not of the easiest description to explore 
with sufficient thoroughness. However, we had no 
regrets; our pilgrimage had been richly rewarded. We 


had seen at close quarters the red-necked phalarope in 
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its breeding haunts, and we carried away with u8’ memories 
of the most charming atom of feathered life that could 
be imagined—a creature so dainty that it seemed the 
embodiment of the spirit of the marshes and no mere 
bird to be catalogued with a long Latin name and described 
jn ponderous scientific terms. Frances Pirt. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
——<>—_—_ 
POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 
MARKETS DULL—SOME FAVOURABLE FACTORS—AN 
IMPENDING CAPITAL ISSUE—NOBEL INDUSTRIES 


—TRADE CONDITIONS—HIGH TARIFFS AND 
INTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 
[To tHE Epriror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 


Smr,—The Stock Markets have not yet recovered from the 
double shock occasioned by the developments in the Eastern 
situation themselves, and also by the disclosure which 
they brought with them of the mistaken and clumsy policy 
of the Government. These disclosures have been so 
remarkable and have come so closely upon the heels of the 
revelation of the effect of other blunders, such as the 
Government’s policy in Ireland, that the markets are now 
keeping in mind the possibility of a disturbed political 
atmosphere at home, with the prospect of a General Elec- 
tion next year if not at an earlier date. At the same time, 
and while recent events have served to check the upward 
movement in securities, the point must not be ignored that 
amidst all the excursions and alarums of the past week 
or two the public has shown little disposition to sell, and 
the reaction in prices has been fairly moderate, albeit the 
monthly valuation of securities by the Bankers’ Magazine 
shows a decline in some representative fixed interest stocks, 
including British Funds, of about £70,000,000. The 
market is now disposed to lay some stress upon the fact 
that after the turn of the present month supplies of credit 
will be increased possibly to the extent of some £60,000,000 
through the disbursement of dividends on Government 
securities and the repayment of maturing bonds. There- 
fore, and unless the political situation should develop badly, 
it is not improbable that the release of these funds may 
give at least a temporary fillip to investment securities. 
* * * 

If, however, I were to give a general consensus of City 
views, I think that they would tend in the direction of 
favouring increased activity in semi-speculative stocks or 
in investment stocks in the second rank rather than in the 
market for gilt-edged securities. That section has, of 
course, already experienced a very great rise, and steadiness, 
rather than a further marked appreciation, seems to be 
looked for. On the other hand, the same monthly valu- 
ation of the Bankers’ Magazine to which I have referred 
shows that while during the past month there was a reaction 
in fixed dividend-yielding stocks to the amount of 
£70,000,000, variable dividend securities appreciated to the 
extent of £25,000,000, a feature being the rise in American 
railroad ordinary shares and in all mining descriptions, the 
latter being affected by the reduction in costs of pro- 
duction to which I have referred on more than one occasion 
in these letters. Nor has the recent cut in prices adversely 
affected the market for Oil shares, where the view seems 
to be held that the matter will be offset by increased 
consumption. At all events Oil shares during the past 
month have shown an appreciable advance, and there 
has been practically no reaction as a result of the cut 
In prices, 

* * * 

Among the various issues of capital expected in the 
near future no small amount of interest has been taken 
in advance in the impending newspaper flotation which 
obviously arises out of the death of Lord Northcliffe. 
The announcement has been made during the past week 
that the majority of the Deferred shares in Associated 
Newspapers, Limited, have come under the control of 
Lord Rothermere, and simultaneously preliminary details 
have been published of an impending issue of £1,600,000 
in 7 per cent. guaranteed 15-year First Mortgage Debenture 
stock of the Daily Mail Trust, and it is the Debentures 
of this Trust which will be offered for sale at a small discount 
shortly by the British and Foreign Colonial Corporation. 





The Debentures will have a first specific mortgage on the 
Deferred shares just referred to, and will also constitute a 
first floating charge on the uncalled capital of £1,440,000 
and all other assets. 

% a 

As a brilliant piece of accounting and also, incidentally, 
as an example of a sincere desire on the part of the 
directorate to make the affairs of a company clear to the 
shareholders, mention deserves to be made of the state- 
ment by the chairman of Nobel Explosives, Limited, a 
the recent annual meeting. This company, it will be 
recalled, represents the consolidation of a number of vast 
interests in subsidiary concerns, so that it has practically 
come to be regarded as a holding company with particularly 
large interests in such undertakings as the General Motors 
Corporation, the Dunlop Rubber Company, the British 
Cellulose Company, British Dyestuffs Corporation, and so 
forth. At the meeting to which I have referred the 
chairman of Nobel Explosives was able to take a more 
hopeful view of the position of most of these concerns 
than was possible a twelvemonth ago, while the prin- 
cipal feature of his speech was the attempt to present 
a statement to the shareholders showing how the 
position of the vast number of constituent companies 
affects the position shown in the balance-sheet of the 
parent concern. This is always a difficult point for share- 
holders ef a holding company to perceive from the ordinary 
balance-sheets which are published, where the usual 
custom is simply to take the shareholdings in the various 
constituent or subsidiary concerns at a rough valuation. 
In the case of Nobel Industries, however, an exhaustive 
examination has been made of the position of each com- 
pany, and what may be termed a scientific, though not, 
of course, an exact amalgamated balance-sheet, has been 
produced, the net result of which is to make it clear to 
the shareholders of Nobel Industries that, allowing for 
goodwill but also for every kind of liability, there is a 
surplus above the share capital of somewhere about 
£3,000,000. 

* * * 

Apropos of the anomaly presented by the present 
unprecedented unemployment coinciding with foreign trade 
returns comparing favourably as regards volume with the 
so-called boom period of 1920, I continue to receive useful 
and suggestive explanations from various readers of the 
Spectator. One of your readers in the North of England, 
representing large business interests, has made one or two 
very interesting comments which throw light upon the 
situation. He emphasizes, as do some other correspondents, 
the extent to which the fullness of employment two years 
ago was connected more with preparations for future 
activity than with actual shipments at the moment. 
Moreover, he points out how these preparations were in 
many instances based upon over sanguine expectations 
on the part of foreign buyers, who subsequently left our 
manufacturers in the lurch by failing to send the orders 
which the previous specifications for deliveries had justified 
the manufacturer in expecting. Another important factor 
also to which this correspondent draws my attention— 
and it is one which is sometimes overlooked by financial 
writers—is the extent to which ordinary trade activity has 
been checked by the liberation of Government War stocks, 
much of which, moreover, has been sold abroad 
abnormally low prices. Incidentally, I have been impressed 
by the extent to which the Spectator is evidently read with 
diligence by the practical business man as well as by the 
politician and the littérateur; and, judging from the 
very practical comments and suggestions which I have 
received from some of these readers, I could wish that 
some of them had appeared fully in your correspondence 
columns, for on many of the practical economic problems 
of to-day greater public discussion is badly needed, 

* * * 


at 


During the past week new tariffs of considerable severity 
have come into force in the United States, and certain 
mammoth liners, which rushed at express speed from this 
country to land goods before the tariff became operative, 
failed to achieve their object. Without questioning for a 
moment the right of the United States to impose such 
tariffs as may seem to be most expedient in the interests 
of American citizens, I cannot help thinking that the 
emphasis laid on this policy at the moment, combined as 
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it is with the policy of heavy shipping subsidies, has a 
rather intimate connection with the problem of inter- 
Allied debts. As you are aware, both in my weekly 
letters and in the general columns of the Spectator, not 
only has the justice of America’s demands as a creditor 
been upheld, but the desirability of Britain promptly 
adjusting her own liabilities to America has frequently 
been urged. Nevertheless,.I would be glad to be allowed 
to raise in your columns a rather pertinent question as 
to how this problem of international Sehihtalinans is to 
be solved if unduly protective tarifis by the creditor 
countries are to be the order of the day. We know that 
these external obligations, whether in debts or reparation 
a, gue cannot possibly be cancelled in terms of gold 

ut only in terms of goods and services. Not only so, 
but if the chaotic exchanges are to be relieved quickly, 
it is vital that the debtor countries should export both 
goods and services as extensively and rapidly as possible. 
Therefore, while I can easily find some explanation of the 
high tariff policy in America in the self-supporting power 
of that community, I must confess that I have very great 
difficulty in discovering how America’s debtors are to 
cancel their liability to that country within measurable 
time if the tariff wall is erected too high and with too 
much determination —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, September 27th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESENT ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS.—IL. 
(To rae Eprrorn or tHe “ Specraton.’”’] 

Tre Assembly completed on Saturday last the third week of 
its sittings. That week was marked by two features, one of 
which is that further progress was made in deriving from the 
general ideas of the Covenant ramifications susceptible of legal 
construction in specific cases. The establishment of the 
permanent Court of international justice has afforded timely 
inducement to the extracting of these from the 26 constitutional 
articles of the League. 

In this respect the Assembly may congratulate itself on the 
large number of lawyers which it brings together. Thanks 
to their looking beyond the political sows-intendus attaching 
to the nationality of each delegation, and to their making use 
of the personal latitude left to each of them individually, inter- 
national unity is springing up. Tho “ parliament of man” 
begins to appear in outline from among those representatives 
of nations. Lawyer-made law is wanted in elucidation of the 
covenant. There is room in the League for a splitting up of 
the fundamental obligation into a large number of sub-contracts 
within the Covenant. Real interests are the same everywhere. 
These to lay bare when buried under historical, racial and so- 
called religious antagonisms is the purpose of the League. 

The League has its doctrine. To analyse it, to codify it, 
to apply locally its relevancy, to create for it sub-centres in 
each continent, to embody it in treaties defensive only—nothing 
more is needed for the preservation of independent State-life. 
But to do less were to defeat one’s claim to such life by a kind 
of tacit admission that this claim, instead of being self-evident 
and unquestionable at law, is made safer when staked upon the 
lottery of arms and committed to the chances of material 
warfare. This Assembly is made wise by the pressure of an 
economic disaster shared in by all. It teems with disgust at 
the bootlessness and wastefulness of national challenges to 
“ficht it out.” “ There is no ‘victory in war, some lose more, 
some lose less, that is all the difference.” 

One may safely say that during last week the members of 
the Assembly have almost all donned the cap of international 
lawyers—the French perhaps least. For them, the heresy 
that the Covenant is there to ensure a sfalus quo ad aelernuin 
of the post-War treaties and their derivatives, was till yesterday 
pontifical faith. They did not understand that the British 
Empire, having fought out its case with its late enemies— 
enemies heartily unwished for and unsought—did not appreciate 
the perpetual setting up of “moral” disarmament as a bar 
against mutual! misunderstandings. The British and Americans 
had laid down their arms morally and physically, on one and 
the same day: armistice day. France claimed to remain 
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both morally and physically armed, and to keep under arms 





a 
a bodyguard of allies. She understood the Covenant simply 
as a gloss to the Treaty of Versailles. She would not under. 
stand that not one of the articles had been framed with that 
thought, and that the League of Nations was provided by its 
founders as an antidote to the unavoidable brutalities of a Peacg 
Treaty which was the exact and just recoil upon Germany of 
her war-time brutality. 

Happily all this is now changed, which brings us to the con. 
sideration of the second feature of which we said that it became 
paramount last week in the Assembly. The League of Nations 
Assembly this year is approaching with boldness the field 
of foreign politics and international diplomacy of the day. Its 
attempts and successes last year in solving political problems 
irrespective of politics are as nothing compared to what it hag 
laid itself open to this year, in the manner of triumph or signal 
failure. Why this? Because at last the French Government 
seems to have found good reason for withdrawing its opposition 
to the practical utilisation of the League in international matters 
consecutive to the War. Has the Poincaré cabinet understood 
that even defeated, guilty nationalities cannot nowadays be 
forced into engagements which would strike at the very roots 
of civilisation and State-life ? Everybody agreed, or gathered 
from the speeches of the French representatives that they could 
not openly yield that poiat to Germany. But their words made 
it plain that the League of Nations had become for them quite 
a handy person to whom a concession could be made. 

Mr. Fisher, in the name of the British Empire, then made the 
French confession quite plain reading in accepting that the 
League of Nations should be allowed a peep into the reparations 
problem. Would this not imply a spontaneous and voluntary 
derogation proposed by France, on one point, from the Treaty 
of Versailles, the other point, as to her right to strict obser- 
vation of the Treaty, remaining entire ? Was not such a 
derogation for the benefit of all states which are members of 
the League? The new French attitude appeafed clothed with 
some generosity towards a vanquished debtor and one’s own 
friends, namely, those member states of the League which will 
reap some advantage from the relief brought to economic tension 
in Europe, a relief for which France might expect from them 
something in return. 

So last week this definite League policy was made quito 
apparent, publicly apparent. It had been led up to in private. 
That this step on the part of France should mean the removal 
of the French veto upon any possible application for admission 
to the League which Germany and Turkey might put in, irre- 
spective of the fulfilment of impossible conditions still on t! 
slate, could not be hidden from an audience “ quick at th 
uptake.” 

For the League the following gains have thereby come in 
sight :— 

1. Symmetric disarmament, partial or gradual, by Treaty, 
in suitable arcas. First, limitation of existing armaments to 
present totals; later, successive commensurate reductions in 
War Budgets, military effectives and matériel. 

2. A comprehensive declaration of mutual guarantees of 
merely defensive scope, open, and accessible at the time of their 
choice to any members of the League on a free, contractual 
basis. The result would be that arbitrament by relative military 
strength or by the open test of war recedes from sight insomuch 
as these treaties may be workable. 

3. The Covenant appears as a dominating factor—instead 
of being a subservient instrument—in the future aspect of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The French themselves have broken the 
taboo, 

4, An explicit procedure for disputes between member States, 
drawn up on lines to which those are accustomed who are 
acquainted with ordinary civil, or amicable, settlements. 

5. The formulation of Mandate law and rules of application. 

6. The formulation of Minority law, in application of Minority 
rights, with reservation of the national paramountcy upon which 
the observation of minority rights, derived from existing oF 
future treaties between Powers mutually interested, weighs as 
an international trust. 

In the plenary meetings of the Assembly, as well as when 
sitting in committee, the weight of Britain, Dominions, and 
Indian Dependency, as any one maysee when turning over thio 
sheets of the verbatim reports, was ever successfully thrown into 
the balance of argument. Examples, fit for the whole world 
to learn from, are collected under the British flag. The French 
attitude in the debates was that of people who are gradually 
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- 
coming out in the open through fences of their own making. 


Jn the small States of old standing appears with greater purity 
the international spirit, whether they be South American, 
European, or British. The cause for this is that they are free 
from inherited biases accruing from ever-renewed conflicts 
for supremacy. 

An encounter of Mr. Fielding, principal Canadian delegate, 
with M. Barthélemy, a French delegate, afforded some enter- 
tainment to the audience, both in committee and before the 
Assembly. The Frenchman’s contention was that Canada was 
paying court to the United States in clamouring persistently 
for a sweeping alteration in Article 10, which the United States 
cannot break because no lawyer can make head or tail of it. 
The imputation of subserviency was warmly met by the Canadian 
under applause from the British bench, particularly when he 
branded the secret military treaties which are known to bind 
together certain European member States in defiance of the 
Covenant. The Canadian spoke well of the American estrange- 
ment from the Peace Treaties, and of the freedom of Parliaments 
in democratic English-speaking States when they decline to 
admit in matters of peace and war a superior bidding which does 
not fall in with their own judgment. Last year a committee, 
in an attempt to interpret Article 10, admitted that it contained 
elements for a regulation of the process of war under the Covenant 
which sounds very much like a reductio ad absurdum. On 
another occasion, a pretty saying fell from the lips of Mr. Fisher. 
“We English are a mysterious people,” he said, in explaining 
to M. de Jouvenel an attitude of mind in which the French 
could not share. This sententious archness those who know 
Mr. Fisher will now see playing about his lips. 


Geneva, September 25th, 1922 F, F. Roaet. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} _ 

THE PAY AND HOURS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—The enclosed letter recently addressed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is pertinent to your remarks of last week.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Dunwoopy. 
Str,—I am directed by Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, K.B.E., M.P., 
resident, and the Council of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce to remind you that at the quarterly 
meeting of this Association held on July 19th, 1922, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed :— 

“That this Association views with alarm the continued high 
level of taxation which, in its opinion, can only be reduced by 
a drastic reduction in national expenditure, and therefore urges 
His Majesty’s Government to approximate more closely to the 


recommendations of the Geddes Committee in this respect. The 
Association draws particular attention to the continued 
excessive cost of the Civil Services.” 


At the meeting of the Executive Council of the Association 
held on August 2nd, 1922, the Council had before them the 
Fifth Repoxggfrom the Select Committee on Estimates. After 


consideration of the contents of that Report, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and I was instructed to 
transmit it to you :— 

“The Council of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce thanks the Select Committee on the 
Estimates for their Vifth Report (Treasury). The Council 
agrees that 34} hours per week should not be considered to 
constitute a fair week’s work in London in the Civil Service, 
nor, it would add, in commerce or industry. The Council 
recommends that the hours for the clerical classes and writing 
assistants in the Civil Serv 
till 5.30, with one hour for luncheon, in London, and, for outside 
1. ndon, from 9.0 a.m. till 5.30 p.m., with one hour for luncheon. 
The Coun il is surprised that the National Whitley Council’s 
report of February 17th, 1920, which fixes the current conditions 
of ‘employment of the Clerical classes and Writing Assistants, 
Was put into operation by the Treasury without the Report 
having been discussed in Parliament, and recommends that this 
Whitley Report should be reviewed by an ‘outside Committee 
drawn from the heads of great Banks, Insurance Companies, 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce and the 
Chamber of Shipping for the purpose of revising the conditions 
laid down hy that Report, in order to reduce wherever possible 
the Civil Service St: if, which now consists of 325,000 persons, 
costing the country £67,000,000 per annum. The Council is of 
the opinion that, without any undue pressure or uncomfortable 
speeding-up or cutting-down of remuneration, a reduction of 
Perhaps £5,000,000 per annum could be achieved, and a 
diminution of staff amounting to 20,000 persons effec ted. The 
Council considers that the policy of paying overtime to the 
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ice in future should be from 9. 30 | 


Civil Service clerical staffs after 843 hours work is one which 
the country ought in no case to permit, whether the Nationa 
finances are prosperous or otherwise.” 

In submitting these two resolutions, I am directed to enquire 
whether you would be good enough to receive a deputation 
regarding them from the Association during the month ot 
September, or at any subsequent date convenient to you. 
—I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) R. B. Dunwoopy, Secretary. 

(To tHE Epiron or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Smr,—I feel sure you will permit me to make one or two 
elucidatory criticisms on your recent note referring to the 
latest Report of the Select Committee on Estimates. The figures 
you quote are, of course, not those to date. It is not the case 
that the Civil Servant is, save the very humblest, financially 
better off than he was before the War. As Sir Russell Scott, of 
the Treasury, stated in his evidence, the average pay of the 
total Executive and Clerical Classes of the Service excceds the 
pre-war average by approximately 60 per cent., whereas the 
Cost of Living Index Figure is now 79. It is true that when 
he spoke, the Manipulative and Messengerial Classes had a 
bonus of appreciably more than 100 per cent., but these classes 
being in receipt of very humble salaries, they were better paid 
than the immediately higher grades, but they are now being 
paid on a much lower scale. From September Ist last, the 
bonus “ cut ” in the remuneration of Civil Servants took place 
on an average figure of 85, and it is still falling. The present 
salary, therefore, of a man with a pre-war salary of £80 is now 
£164, but this only applies to the very subordinate grades. As 
regards the cost of the Inland Revenue, may I point out 
four causes which cumulatively increase the work the 
Department ?— 

** (1) The increase in the rates of duty which renders tax- 
payers, in the discussion of their liability, far more jealous of 
their rights and far more prone to engage the best expert 
assistance than before. 

(2) 'he increase in the number of cases which annually have 
to be dealt with, 

(3) I'he increase in the complexity and elabor 

(4) The addition in the work of the Department of definite 
new tasks which had no pre-war counterpart, viz., the Excess 
ig Duty, the Corporation Profits Tax,'and the supervision 

the manufacture of Currency Notes.” 

When it is remembered that the staff now is nearly three and 
as large as pre-war, whereas the revenue collected 


ol 


ation of the law. 


a half times 


is eight and two-thirds larger, I do not think that the 
increase is excessive, and, after all, a Department must be 


judged on the cheapness of efficient administration. Business 


men have never questioned the fact that the revenue of this 
country costs less than 1} per cent, to collect. If &e Civil 
Service made such a good thing out of the War as you suggest, 
it is rather surprising that at the present time there is so 
much agitation and so little appreciation of the benevolent 
intentions which are ascribed to the Government.—l am, Sir, 


Cuartes WatNey. 








&e., 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.\V.1 
THE NEW CONTROLLER OF THE “DAILY MAIL.” 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sm,—What manner of man ig Lord Rothermere, the new chief 
proprietor of the Daily Mail, the most widely read newspaper 
in the world? This is a question which will « less be asked 
in many parts of the English-speaking world now that the 
announcement has been made that rd Rothermere has 
acquired his brother’s (Lord Northcliffe) holdings in the 
Associated Newspapers, Limited, the company which runs the 
Daily Mail, Evening News, and Weekly Dispatch, and therefore 


that great organization. 
in 


now atesnen the directing spirit of 
Lord Rothermere is first foremost a great organizer and 
extremely able man of business, Unlike his brother, he is not 
a great working journalist, although events have decreed that 
he finds himself the chief proprietor of three of the 
read newspapers in the English language—the Daily Mail, the 
Daily Mirror, and the Sunday Pictorial. he started 
his Fleet Street career thirty y ys been t 
business brain which directed 
Lord Northcliffe and himself. 
Indeed, there are many of those acquainted wi 


and 


most widely 


Since 
ars ago he has alw 


l 
the vast enterprises created by 


h the early 








history of the Harmsworth brothers who question whether 
Lord Northcliffe would ever have been able to achieve the great 
succe he did without the sterling common sense and level 
judgment of his brother Harold. Bo this as it may, toget 

Lord Northeliffe and Lord Rothermere made a wond il « 

bination, the younger brother supplying the qualities which the 
elder lacked. Lord Northcliffe had the most profound respect 
for his brothet’s opinion, and many times aft r listening to 
some schemo he would tell his visitor to “ Discuss it with 


a2 


I will agree. 
re is not primarily 


Harold; if he approves, 
By stating that Lord Rotherme 





a journalist, 
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I do not mean to imply that he does not understand the news- 
paper business or that he has not the ability to select the right 
kind of trained journalists to conduct his newspapers success- 
fully. But writing and editing newspapers is not the passion 
with him that it was with Lord Northcliffe. 

If those who worked under Lord Rothermere were asked to 
compare him with his elder brother I think they would say 
that he was more human and more accessible and, above all, 
not so changeable as Lord Northcliffe was. In dealings 
with Lord Kothermere his employees know just where they are, 
and that they have to do with a just employer who will always 
give them a fair hearing and is not subject to some passing 
mood or whim. He is regarded with affection by all who work 
under him, and there can be few higher testimonies. Lord 
Rothermere has no political ambitions, and he has no desire to 
make a great political name for himself, while he hates public 
speaking. He does not care for Press publicity, and to those 
who meet him for the first time he gives the impression of a 
bluff and prosperous English country gentleman much 
interested in agriculture and farming problems. Lord Rother- 
mere possesses a large estate on the borders of Kent and Sussex, 
and has become a very successful farmer and fruit-grower. 

Ever since his first visit to Canada twenty odd years ago he 
has been a great believer in that Dominion’s future, and he 
has large interests throughout Canada. For the United States 
he has a great admiration, and he is always ready to help in 
any work which aims at making the English-speaking peoples 
better known to one another. In politics Lord Rothermere is a 
Liberal, but he owes allegiance to no group, and there is no 
doubt that the Daily Mail under his direction will continue to 
pursue its independent course. Above all, Lord Rothermere 
stands out as the great apostle of economy in Governmental 
administration, and we may be certain that his influence will 
always be thrown into the scale against any ambitious projects 
for increasing British responsibilities in the East or in any 
other part of the world. Lord Rothermere has always believed 
in young men, and many of the most responsible positions in 
his organizations are filled by those well on the right side of 
forty. He possesses the secret of all great organizers in the free 
hand which he gives to all who have once won his confidence. 

One of Lord Rothermere’s greatest achievements was the 
creation of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, 
where the paper on which the Daily Mail and other journals is 
printed is manufactured, and which is now one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the world. It was Lord Rothermere’s 
vision which turned the virgin forests of Grand Falls, in the 
centre of our oldest colony, into a thriving town of six or seven 
thousand people in a decade. 

There are few more genial hosts or kinder friends than Lord 
Rothermere. Nowhere is he seen to greater advantage than in 
the grounds of his charming villa at Cap Martin, where he 
epends a couple of months every year. 

During the war Lord Rothermere lost two sons, the only 
eurviving one being Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, the youthful 
Member for Thanet in the present House of Commons. 

As to the future of the Daily Mail under Lord Rothermere’s 
guidance, we may be certain that its influence will in no wise 
diminish.—I am, Sir, &c., Evetyn Wrenxcu. 





THEN AND NOW IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I call attention to the terrible significance of the 
contrast afforded by the two extracts which are given below? 
it was the passage from Warner’s History that inspired 
Thomas Moore’s poem, beginning “ Rich and rare were the 
gems she wore,” which is included in his Irish melodies :— 


“The people were inspired with such a spirit of honour, 
virtue, and religion by the great example of Brien and by his 
excellent administration, that, as a proof of it, we are 
informed that a young lady of great beauty, adorned with 
jewels and costly dress, undertook a journey alone from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, with a wand only in her hand, 
at the top of which was a ring of exceeding great value; and 
such an impression had the laws and government of this 
monarch made on the minds of all the people, that no attempt 
was made upon her honour, nor was she robbed of her clothes 
and jewels.”—(Warner’s History of Ireland, Vol. 1., Book 10.) 

“It is reported from Killarney that armed and masked men 
raided the homes of six girls in the town who are known to 
have sympathy with the Republicans. The girls were in bed, 
and, in spite of their screams, the raiders painted their bodies 
green.”—(Times, September 15th, 1922.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. J. B. 





MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 


Siz,—When I learnt about a month ago that Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was a Macedonian, whose mother till lately had been 
living quietly in Salonica—a year ago she left that city-—I felt 
greatly surprised I had not known it sooner. It was, however, 





a further surprise when the first German waiter I conversed 
with on a recent journey on the Rhine said at once: “ Yes; 
Kemal is a Macedonian, but all his generals are Germans.” 
The two facts may account for his continuous successes. An 
English officer who had been fighting in Syria during the great 
War said: “ Why should his officers not be Germans? I should 
think it is very likely. When we were in Turkish Syria fighting 
every officer we killed or captured wounded was a German.” 
Thus it seems that Germany’s tentacles stretch over Asia 
Minor, Syria, Russia, and, I suppose, Ireland, too. But it 
would be interesting to know whether Kemal Pasha is just a 
Turk or of the race of Alexander of Macedon, for whose con- 
quest of Greece the Greeks of to-day can never enough punish 
the Macedonians.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E, N. Lirtie. 





NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST ASSOCIATION, 

[To rHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I venture to call the attention of your readers to the 
existence of the above society, which forms a useful centre for 
focusing the interest and sympathies of those British subjects 
who are distressed by the pitiful exhibition of the present 
Government’s handling of Eastern affairs, and are anxious to 
bring about a peaceful state of things in the Near and Middle 
East by urging principles of justice and fair dealing towards 
the Mohammedan world as well as towards the other nations 
concerned? The Near and Middle East Association includes the 
names of many members of both Houses of Parliament and of 
a large number of business men associated with Eastern trade. 
The subscription is almost nominal. For the last four years 
the British Government, mainly owing to the interference of 
certain Ministers in matters outside their own province, and 
to the combined obstinacy, subservience, and indecision of 
others directly responsible, has steadily alienated the respect 
and aroused the enmity of the Moslem community. It has 
thereby created a serious danger to the Empire—not only in the 
Near East and Asia Minor, but in Egypt, Arabia, and India as 
well. The recklessness of this course has only been equalled 
by the callous manner in which the Greeks, urged to an 
adventurous career in Smyrna and beyond, have now been left 
by their instigator to bear the consequences of trusting to 
his word. And, to mend matters, recourse is now had to the 
bellicose rattling of a sabre, which the common sense of the 
British nation, it is sincerely hoped, will never allow to be 
drawn. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present crisis, the Near 
and Middle East Association stands for the possession of 
Anatolia and Constantinople by the Turks; the peaceful evacua- 
tion by the Greeks of Eastern, and the creation of a neutral 
buffer state in Western, Thrace; the freedom of the Straits; 
guarantees for the protection of minorities—as long as they 
behave themselves; sympathetic but knowledgeable treatment of 
the religious susceptibilities of Moslems; the opening up of 
internal and external trade by practical economic methods; the 
elimination of Bolshevist interference; and the laying down— 
and adhering to—of a definite and broad-minded policy in 
accordance with the principles of justice and British security.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp GLEICHEN 

(Acting Chairman, Near and Middle East Association). 

7 St. James’s Terrace, N.W. 8 





MR. EDWARD PRICE BELL AND MR. KIPLING. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Edward Price Bell, in your last issue, says many 
sound things, but when he says that “ most Americans feel 
that Mr. Kipling never has understood them, never has liked 
them.” &., is he not mistaken to an extraordinary degree? 
Can anyone say this of the writer of An American, of Captains 
Courageous, of An Habitation Enforced, of The Captive, and of 
numerous others? We who love these writings have loved with 
Kipling the people of America and their ideals, which are our 
own.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Newton Drew. 

Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, nr. Sheffield. 


(To roe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Edward Price Bell, in his splendid article on 
European-American relations in your issue of September 23rd, 
implies, in discussing the alleged interview of Mr. Kipling, 
that although Mr. Kipling denies that he made any such state- 
ments, still they were the sort of things Mr. Kipling might 
have said. Far be it from me to deny this inference, but it 
does seem that with a little more of the kind of thoughtfulness 
Mr. Bell himself advocates, he might have omitted his bitter 
allegations against Mr. Kipling. Surely the blame devolves 
upon Mrs. Clare Sheridan, the author of the “ interview.” 
Against her thoughtlessness—to say the least—criticism might 
justly have been levelled. While I hate even to murmur it 
under my breath, so much am I in sympathy with Mr. Bell’s 
general thesis, I feel in this slight instance we can rightly 
whisper, “‘ Physician, heal thyself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
AMERICANUS. 
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AMERICA AND THE NEAR EAST, 

(To rae Epiror or Tue ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Knowing the fair way in which the Spectator is always 
willing to publish both sides of a question, may I ask you to 
print the enclosed letter taken from the Scotsman of Sep- 
tember 23rd? The cutting attached, taken from the same paper, 
curiously bears out the point made in the letter.—I am, Sir, 
&e., One Wuo Agrees wits “ Scotus.” 

[We are sorry we have not space to publish the letter which 
our contributor encloses. Briefly, its contents are as follows. 
“Scotus ” has read an extract from a leading article in the 
New York Herald for September 17th, which says in part: 
“There is no question as to what Chrisiians and the civilized 
world demand of Great Britain, France, and the other Allied 
Powers. It is that the Turk shall not be permitted to take 
himself, his Army, his Government, and his ways back into 
Europe.” ‘“‘ Scotus ” remarks, however, that America does not 
propose to help. The United States, he says, does not hesitate 
to demand that the Dardanelles shall be made free, and to 
insist on having a full share of the profits made available by 
this freedom. But the United States is a “ lusty brother ” who 
demands “‘ that we do all the dirty work and pay for it in lives 
and money, whilst he looks on from a distance, too proud to 
soil his hands, but ready to grab a share when the claim is 
pegged.” The other cutting which our correspondent encloses 
follows :— 

“Wasuinotox, September 22nd.—Suggestions in Press messages 
received here that America would be welcomed at the forth- 
coming Conference regarding the Near East have brought a 
statement from the Administration officials that possible 
American participation is being given no consideration. It is 
emphasized that what interest America may have in the 
problem is confined to the necessity for free passage of 
American ships in the Dardanelles being assured.—Reuter.” 
Our correspondent and “ Scotus” are taking the view of only 
one American newspaper editor as representative of 110,000,000 
people. Moreover, they have not examined the many factors 
in America which go to produce such an expression of opinion. 
They might profitably inquire into the facts connected with 
America’s part in relief work in the Near East.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SAVE AUSTRIA! 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—As I have spent the last seven months in Austria I hope 
you will find space for a few lines from me regarding the state 
of that unfortunate country. The old Empire with its forty-five 
millions was interdependent, and one province supplied what 
another lacked, moreover one currency obtained throughout 
the land. Now detruncated Austria, with its six millions and 
with the incubus of Vienna, which alone has a population of 
2} millions, can only supply food for its inhabitants for three 
months out of the twelve, and as the purchasing power of the 
krone, which has been steadily depreciating, is now next 
to nothing for buying even from those provinces which used 
to form part of the Empire, actual starvation appears 
imminent. We hear comparatively little of the distress among 
this courteous, friendly and dignified people because it is the 
law-abiding middle-class which has up to the present suffered 
most. A retired Austrian Admiral with a family, with 
whom I am well acquainted, has a total income of £2 a month, 
and his case is not an exceptional one, whereas a shoemaker’s 
assistant can earn twice that amount. Immediate financial help 
is undoubtedly necessary, but this alone could only have a 
palliative effect. The Government of the country is really in 
the hands of the trade unions, which by direct action rule the 
land, and which in their turn are not governed in their 
actions. Any attempt at counter organization on _ the 
part of the Government is stopped by the threat of a 
general strike, whilst only those men whose sympathies are 
known to be Socialistic are allowed by the unions to be enlisted 
inthearmy. This army, although it obeys ite officers on parade, 
is governed by soldiers’ councils, and in case of disturbance 
would always side with tho rioters. I have talked with 
Austrians in all grades of society, and their cry is always, 
‘Cannot the Powers who have brought us to this terrible 
light lend us twenty thousand Allied troops to stand behind 
the Government, and enable it under their shadow to raise a 
reliable army of its own and thus put it into a position really 
to govern?” Cannot we do something? Our own interest 
demands it, for famine means Bolshevism, and that microbe is 
infectious.—I am, Sir, &c., T. D. Pivcuer. 
Naval and Military Club, W. 








THE LOSS OF THE ‘EGYPT.’ 
(To tus Eprrop or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—It is interesting, to one who was on the spot, to read 
“ Seafarer’s ” description of the loss of the ‘ Egypt,’ which 
appears in your issue of September 9th. He has supplied all 
the necessary details to make his point, even though several of 





them are not exactly in accordance with what actually 
happened, and from these details he draws what appear to be 
conclusive deductions, There can be only one reason for again 
bringing up the subject of this disaster—the idea of endeavour- 
ing to help a little to avert such catastrophes in the future. 
Such an endeavour, one thinks, will be entirely unsuccessful 
if we attempt to find excuses for what happened in this 
instance and agree with “Seafarer ” in inferring that it was 
only fate that caused eighty-seven lives to be lost. The Court 
of Inquiry evidently believed that the human element was at 
fault, and very much so. One of the statements in the letter 
in question is to the effect that the ship listed 30 degrees in 
three minutes, but, as a matter of fact, when the ‘ Egypt’ was 
struck she neither reeled nor heeled, and a little time elapsed 
before she listed at all. For some twelve or fifteen minutes 
after the collision the list was never enough to prevent people 
from walking about freely on deck. Otherwise, how could a 
lifeboat have been launched from just abaft the bridge on the 
starboard side, almost at the moment when she finally heeled 
over and sank? This boat, according to the evidence given at 
the Court, saved over sixty persons, including the captain. 
Therefore, if passengers appeared wandering about upon the 
boat-deck—“ the last place where they are wanted, as they are 
dreadfully in the way and hamper the lowering of boats ’”’— 
this cannot be blamed to the listing of the ship, but is more 
likely due to the fact that they were not ordered elsewhere. 
There appears to be no foundation whatever, in the evidence 
given, for “ Seafarer’s ” statement that “ some [of the passen- 
gers] refused to go away in the boats when ordered,” the facts 
being that no orders whatever were given to the passengers, nor 
were there any boats being lowered for them to get intv. It also 
happened that the fog, which was patchy, thinned out consider- 
ably after the collision. ‘ Seafarer,” furthermore, bases his 
plea to a considerable extent upon what is apparently his own 
conjecture, that there were only ten minutes in which to save 
lives before the vessel sank, notwithstanding the opinion of the 
captain (which was given in the inquiry) and of many of the 
survivors that there were twenty to twenty-four minutes.—I 
am, Sir, &c., An OLp Susscriper. 





SENECA AND ST. PAUL. 
(To THe Epiron or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—The profoundly interesting review of Dr. Gummere’s 
recent work on Seneca, containal in your issue of 
September 23rd, suggests two quotations from Coleridge’s 
“Tablo Talk.” One is a tribute to the universality of Seneca 
as a religious teacher, while minimizing his reach. ‘“ You may 
get a motto for every sect in religion, or line of thought in 
morals or philosophy, from Seneca; but nothing is ever thought 
out by him.” The other quotation (which I do not offer for its 
encomium on Luther) bears on your reviewer’s imaginary 
appeal of Seneca to St. Paul “ not to forget that he was 4 
gentleman.” ‘‘ The only fit commentator on Paul was Luther— 
not by any means so great a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost 
as great a genius.” I have a strong conviction that Coleridge 
somewhere else says of St. Paul that “ his manners were the 
finest on record,” but I cannot find the reference. 

For my own part, I should place St. Paul’s “ noble rage ” 
for righteousness much above the somewhat frigid gentility 
of Seneca in any attempt to compare them as gentlemen. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun GarpNER-BRoWwN. 

1 York House, Kensington, W. 8. 





THE COMMUNITY OF ST. PETER. 
{To rHe Epitor or tHe ‘ Specraton.’’) 
Strn,—For sixty years the Anglican Sisterhood known as the 
Community of St. Peter has cared for the sick and poor without 
making any public appeal for support. For a quarter of a 
century it has kept up a home for aged and infirm women who, 
while dreading the Poor Law Infirmary, have no relations to 
care for them and cannot afford to pay for skilled nursing. 
The Home called St. Peter’s Harbour is always full as the 
residents may remain till they die, and applications for 
admission have to be refused daily. Tho patients pay 35s. a 
week, and for this modest sum enjoy the comfort and peace 
of a well-ordered hospital, thanks to the devoted women who 
give their services freely in this cause. The Community does 
not restrict its benefits ta any one class. Among the many 
recent applicants for admission who must wait until there is 
room for them there are, for instance, a barrister’s widow, 
aged seventy-seven, who is in feeble health; a parlourmaid, 
aged sixty, whose relations are unable to nurse her and who 
is very unhappy in the Poor Law Infirmary; a governess, aged 
eighty, who is too infirm to live alone in her humble bed-sitting 
room; and two aged sisters who, having worked together all 
their lives, cannot bear to be parted, and yet are too frail to 
live in lodgings without attendance. For pathetic cases such 
as these with which the rate-aided institutions cannot deal 
the Community provides just what is needed in the personal 
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service of its kindly Sisters. The Home is self-supporting, but 
it is far too small. A suitable house has been found and could 
he purchased and fitted up at a cost not exceeding £10,000. 

If this sum were raised by public subscription within the 
next few weeks the Community could give notice to leave its 
old house and move during the winter. The proposed new 
Home would accommodate more than twice as many cases as can 
now be taken, while it would continue to be self-supporting. 
In these exceptional circumstances we venture to appeal to 
you for your assistance. The Community of St. Peter is doing 
noble work for a class of women whose forlorn and helpless 
siate must excite profound sympathy. It will be able to do 
twice as much for them if the new Home is provided. We are 
well aware of the multiplicity of appeals for good causes, but 
this at least is unusual, in that it is made once for all. 

Contributions should be sent to the Sister in Charge, St. 
Peter’s Harbour, 10 Greville Place, N.W.6; or to the Harbour 
Extension Fund, London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
Connaught Street, Edgware Road, W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. F. Lonpoy. 
W. W. WItespen, 
Darweti Stone 

(Warden of the Community of St. Peter). 
ALDENHAM. 
Wotmer. 
Epita M. Davmson. 
Vicrorua T. Fisuer-Rowe. 
Antoony A. Bow ny. 
N. Martin Harvey 
Epwarp G. Hawke. 





“THEY WHO RULE THE LAND.” 
(To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I happened on the following lines in a volume of Words- 
worth’s poems. ‘They seem applicable to what most of us now 
desire—a change of Government :— 
“ Wo shall exult if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, virtuous; not a venal band 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand.” 
I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Tizips. 
Albemarle Club, 37 Dover Street, W. 1. 





“THIS ELIGIBLE SITE.” 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe ** Specrator.’’] 
§Sm,—Your article in the issue of the Spectator for September 9th 
by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis upon Messrs. Rings and Hood’s 
Thames Island Scheme calls for a little explanation upon the 
constructional and artistic possibilities of this project. Mr. 
Rings was good enough to consult me recently, and after care- 
fully considering its practicability I made some suggestions 
which will, I trust, tend to further their aims. To those who 
have not seen the plan it should bo explained that the islands 
are proposed to be built west of London Bridge only, this being 
the portion of the river where the larger craft plying trade 
in the Thames mouth do not penetrate. The islands them- 
selves would be constructed upon reinforced concreted 
stanchions like a continuovs pier about one-third the extreme 
width of the Thames at high-water level, any mud banks being 
dredged and embankments made to give the greatest available 
waterway on either side. 

The nature of the subsoil of the river bed will obviously 
necessitate piling the foundations to take tho loads of the 
superimposed buildings, which could not be more than three 
to four stories higher than the bridge levels, or say sixty to 
eighty feet in total height over-all from the flood tide level. A 
precedent already exists on the Seine in France, and very 
handsome buildings could be designed and erected for com- 
mercial purposes. Owing to the high value of riverside sites 
in this area at present the islands should be able to pay a 
very good return on the outlay from a financial standpoint 
and therefore justify their existence. Parliamentary sanction 
would obviously be necessary, together with the support of the 
authorities of the Port of London and the London County 
Council, 

The British Builder for this month outlines extensive pro- 
posals of street alterations in the parishes of Holborn and 
Westminster under the title of “ St. Paul’s Bridge, the Strand, 
and Seven Dials,” which show how a broad arterial road 
through London from north to south could be provided if the 
St. Paul’s Bridge were placed in tho neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross instead of at the spot originally intended for it. Doubt- 
less, the London society are also cognizant of the various 
schemes of linking up the new thoroughfares both north and 
south of the Thames which will all add to the weight of 
influence which will bring due pressure to bear upon the 
systematic replanning of London to relieve the traffic con- 
gestion which is so notorious in certain districts, especially 








at Westminster Bridge and round the Bank. Concerning this 
latter area I contributed an article to the Architect, suggesting 
a wide circular route giving access to the east by means a 
four quadrants which would also link up the south of the 
Thames and the streets north of Finsbury Square. If any of 
your readers can assist by their influence to further the Thameg 
Island Scheme it would encourage the promoters not a little, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Apert E. Butiocg, 
141 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





RURAL AMENITIES. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Str,—The recent interest taken by your readers, and by 
various bodies, in the subject of Rural Amenities seems to 
indicate an awakening of the public mind to the duty of the 
individual in helping to preserve the beauty of the countryside, 
I am afraid, however, that the desired state of affairs is a long 
way off, for the popular theory that rural untidiness is confined 
to trippers is far from being correct. It is true that there are 
very few people of average education who do not greatly deplore 
the habit of strewing the countryside with refuse, but practice 
is often very far from principle in this respect. A very fair 
example of the depredation caused by litter is to be found in 
the banks and islands of the Thames, many parts of which are 
rendered quite unfit for mooring or landing upon by the amount 
of paper, tins, bottles, discarded food, and refuse of the most 
objectionable character to be found there. Tor this, by my 
direct observation, trippers are only partly responsible, tho 
nuisance being largely due to camping parties, which, as a rule, 
represent a class whose educational advantages should have 
raised them above such vandalism, Camping on the river, in 
the style of Three Men in a Boat, is an ideal form of holiday 
—possessing, among other advantages, that of cheapness, which 
is important nowadays—but most of its partisans, with Jerome, 
evince great bitterness against those riparian owners who close 
their banks, islands, and backwaters to the public. On seeing 
the way in which the public treat the places where landing is 
allowed, one is inclined to ask whether those who reserve their 
property can be blamed for doing so. It is certain that thero 
would be fewer restrictions if campers behaved as if they were 
in their own gardens, 

As to the various suggested methods of solving the problem, 
nearly all of these have their objections. Wire baskets or other 
receptacles, fastened to trees, are nearly as unsightly as the 
rubbish itself, and give a suburban air to those parts the charm 
of which consists in their rurality; moreover, judging by the 
London parks, their presence seems to have very little effect. 
Many advocate making a bonfire of all the refuse before leaving 
a place; this is better than strewing it about, but a fire is 
injurious to neighbouring plant life, leaves a heap of ashes, 
and only disposes of the paper, the most objectionable and 
insanitary forms of refuse being non-inflammable. Again, it 
is often the practice to stuff rubbish into convenient holes in 
the bank, thereby imprisoning whole families of kingfishers 
and various burrowing animals, 

Having recently been camping on the river, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that, short of taking rubbish away with one, 
which is quite an impossible course, the only satisfactory 
method is to take a trowel and bury all refuse whether in tho 
sanitary or culinary department. By this means no traces 
whatever are left; it entails very little trouble, as a trowel 
takes up next to no room, and all the rubbish collected in the 
day can be buried in about two minutes. It is to be hoped 
that the advantages of this method will appeal to the public, 
and that its adoption will become universal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

92 Cotterill Road, Surbiton, Surrey. M. Saxon SNELL. 





A PLEA FOR ZAGHLUL PASHA, 

(To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—No one who has any regard for the security of life and 
property in Egypt desires the Nile Valley to be set ablaze by 
a pernicious propaganda against the British under the auspices 
of Zaghlul Pasha. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that in his early days—before he fell under mischievous 
inflnences—Zaghlul won the approbation and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Lord Cromer. His health is admittedly bad. It is 
very doubtful if his detention at Gibraltar can be justified by 
any precept of international law, and in view of all the complex 
circumstances of the case, surely Lord Allenby would strengthen 
his own hands by recommending the release of Zaghlul Pasha, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp ATKIN. 

1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 





CRUELTY TO DOGS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Owen Rutter performs good service in writing to you 
about the constant chaining of dogs in Sufiolk. My own experi- 
ence is that particular areas in the country are much worse 
than others. For instance, in North Wales dogs are seldom 
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chained, while in some rural parts of Surrey and Middlesex 
it is the most common thing to find dogs chained to kennels 
on farms and in cottage gardens. Mr. Rutter quotes an 
extreme case of a dog being chained for three years, but a 
conviction was obtained recently at the Tower Bridge Police 
Court, at the instance of the National Canine Defence League, 
which shows that chaining, even for two or three days, without 
liberation for exercise, is illegal. Mr. Waddy, tho stipendiary 
magistrate, said that “it was just as much cruelty to keep a 
dog on a chain for an excessive length of time as it was to over- 
beat it.” The secret of the matter is that many people will 
not take the trouble to train their dogs properly. A chained 
dog naturally likes to make the most of any freedom he may 
cbiain, and does not look forward with pleasure to a resump- 
tion of his imprisonment, hence his propensity to wander far 
afield.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Jacos. 
14 Ladbroke Terrace, W. 11. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view ts considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addreased 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 





THE BELDAM. 
Betpam, what dost thou here 
Beckoning so slily, 
Lids lifting, and cruel lips 
Writhen and wily ? 
Tho fiddles are lisping and sighing 
A slow, lovesick air— 
Like gnats are the notes circling 
In late sunset glare ; 
And like’ swans the dancers, 
On a still pool gliding, 
By tho sweet, sweet fiddles fluttered, 
And a whispered chiding. 
Beldam, chide now no more, 
To whom dost beckon ? 
Hushed are the sighing fiddles, 
The quick steps slacken, 
And every shape heaves wildly, 
Shakes every mirror. ... 
Beldam, is it thy thin lips 
Breathing such terror ? 
Sad, sad now the fiddles, 
Harsh, sweet notes renewing, 
Of all sad sounds the sorest ; 
Their slow steps pursuing. 
Who now all heavily 
Pass out and mourn 
With thoughts like circling gnats 
One cold, silent, lorn. 
JoHN FREEMAN. 








MUSIC. 


TRANSCRIPTION.* 

Mr. H. F. Extrncrorp, the well-known organist of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, has written a most capable treatise on arranging 
choral and instrumental music for the organ. His book is 
important, not only because it is the first to deal adequately 
with the subject, but also because so many people hear orchestral 
music only in the form of organ transcriptions. In the City of 
London alone, it is possible to hear an organ recital on practically 
every mid-day in the week, and half, at least, of the items played 
at these recitals are arrangements of orchestral works. Before 

* The Artof Transcribing for the Organ. By Herbert F. Ellingford, New York ; 








The H. W. Gray Co, London: Novello, [$5.00 net.J 





dealing with Mr. Ellingford’s book, it will be as well to consider 
briefly the problem of transcription in toto. 

Many purists wholly disapprove of transcription. The 
composer selects the medium that best conveys his ideas and only 
that medium can convey them. If, they say, X, the dis- 
tinguished pianist, chooses to play all music upon his pianoforte, 
it is because X is a vain creature who thinks that all music is 
merely a whipping-boy for his own virtuosity. (There are 
examples in the Virginal Books of hymn tunes arranged appar- 
ently to show off the prowess of some illustrious performer. 
Musical vanity is no new thing.) Of course, we may argue, X 
is a great interpreter, who can better convey the composer's 
meaning through the limited medium of a pianoforte than can 
Y, the eminent conductor, with his mammoth orchestra, because 
Y thinks all music must be interpreted in terms of Tschaikovsky. 
However, if our purist objects to transcription as such, the less a 
purist he. Practically all great composers from Bach to Sir 
Edward Elgar have made transcriptions that are undoubtedly 
works of art. Indeed, we might say that many of Beethoven’s 
sonatas are in effect pianoforte arrangements of orchestral works, 
while Schumann’s symphonies are simply orchestral transcrip- 
tions of pianoforte works. There is a reason for this. Compo- 
sition is transcription. The moment a musical thought leaves 
the composer’s brain and is put on paper and moulded by 
artificial means into an artistic form transcription has begun. 
Becthoven instinctively sought expression in orchestral music ; 
when he wrote for the pianoforte his arrangement of the raw 
musical idea was naturally influenced by his orchestral predilec- 
tions. Schumann thought in terms of the pianoforte and his 
compositions for all other instruments are pianistic. Of course, 
a composer may, and frequently does, return to the raw musical 
thought and endeavour to give it more adequate expressicn in 
some other form. If we will persist in our irritating “‘ Ah! but 
a man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” can we blame him for 
stretching out another hand ?—for that again is transcription in 
the recognised sense of the word. When another musician 
makes the transcription the situation is not greatly altered. 
We must judge him by his success or unsuccess in retaining the 
basic idea of the original composition, and not in the spirit of 
the professor of the Paris Conservatoire, who said of César 
Franck’s Symphony: “ That a symphony? My dear sir, who 
ever heard of a cor Anglais ina symphony? Just you mention 
a single symphony by Haydn or Beethoven with a cor Anglais 
in it... . This music may be whatever you please, but it 
certainly never will be a symphony !” 

A transcription is often made for reasons of utility. A 
composition may be inaccessible in its original form ; all the same, 
people will want cither to hear it or to play it. Thus there have 
actually been versions of the Hallelujah Chorus for the concertina, 
and even for a flute duet. Good orchestras do not exist in every 
town in England. Indeed, it would be difficult to name a dozen 
towns where there are frequent performances of good orchestral 
music (can we boast that we are not like Germany in this res- 
pect ?), but there are, at least, many good organs in England. 
Therefore organ transcriptions must take the place of the real 
thing. There is no danger in this if the transcription is regarded 
from the right point of view. Transcriptions for the organ are 
not ordinarily made by heaven-gifted seers, whose reach and 
grasp exceed that of the original composer, but they are fre- 
quently worthy reproductions made by skilled craftsmen. A 
copy of the Mona Lisa by the three-colour process may safely 
adorn the house of a man who dislikes the Channel crossing, 
but he must not think that Leonardo painted by the three- 
colour process. The organ can, at least, reproduce orchestral 
music as efficiently as the three-colour process can reproduce a 
painting. However, this fatal adaptability must not lead us 
astray. A large organ with flutes, clarinets, oboes, trumpets 
and string-toned stops can play the sedulous ape to the orchestra, 
and under Mr. Ellingford’s efficient guidance its activities may 
be more sedulous than apeish. But always, though the colours 
are in the right place, they are not the vital colours of the original. 
The organ has, of course, in its diapason tone, a quality that is 
wholly its own. That quality is safe as long as we remember the 
real function of the organ. Unfortunately there is a tendency 
in these days to orchestralize the organ, and what are known 
as concert organs are built on a grander scale every year. All 
sorts of ingenious mechanical contrivances, stop-controls, and 
other accessories, tend, alas ! to turn the “ huge house of sounds ” 


into a showman’s mammoth box of tricks, on 
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THE THEATRE. 





“MARY STUART.” A PLAY BY JOHN DRINKWATER. 


Ts is a play with a thesis. Mr. Drinkwater wants to persuade 
us—and perhaps primarily himself—of the truth of a certain 
proposition which the chance of life has made dear to him. Now, 
this is how most bad serious art originates. The bad artist is 
not concerned with expressing as nearly as he can the complex 
truth of his experience ; he will not look at his experience with 
the naked eyes of candour, he looks at it through glasses tinted 
with belief—belief, perhaps, in his own righteousness, in this 
or that dogma or intellectual principle, or social convention or 
individual predilection. Infinite are the beliefs of men, and 
every one of them is wrong—necessarily! The artist should 
start with no a priori beliefs; then he may reveal something 
to us that we have never seen. 

Mr. Drinkwater, for some reason, wishes us to believe that 
Mary Stuart was the supreme example of the great lover, and he 
writes a@ song which is the kernel of his play :— 


“ Mary the lover be my tale 
For the wise men to tell, 
When Moray joins Elizabeth 
And Lethington in hell. 


Not Riccio nor Darnley knew, 
Nor Bothwell, how to find 
This Mary’s best magnificence 
Of the great lover’s mind.”’ 
This is an excellent example of bad verse. Regard that :— 
** When Moray joins Elizabeth 
And Lethington in hell.” 
Regard the blatant insincerity of it! Why should Moray, 
Elizabeth and Lethington be joined in hell 2? Because they were 
enemies of Mr. Drinkwater’s Mary! But what does Mr. John 
Drinkwater mean by “ hell” ? Does he believe in hell, or does 
he merely believe in a word that rhymes with “ tell” ? For it is 
not as if Mr. Drinkwater were simply putting vituperative words 
into some angry man’s mouth. Mr. Drinkwater is nobly serious, 
he believes or says he believes, that Mary will live in the minds 
of wise men when Moray, Lethington and Elizabeth are all 
frizzling in hell. Of course, Mr. Drinkwater does not really 
feel this, he merely says it, and here we get the explanation of 
the play’s failure. It is full of statements and empty of feeling. 
Instead of love and the great lover, we are given phrases. The 
Mary Stuart shown to us by Mr. Drinkwater is an incredible 
prig, who has learned Mr. Drinkwater’s verses by heart. She 
says her overs “make a poor shabby company” . . . “fools for 
lovers and fools to destroy me.”” When Riccio, her friend and 
servant, is murdered almost at her feet, the first words she finds 
on seeing his body are: “a fantastic nothing.” She herself 
actually sings the poem, concluding :— 
“This Mary’s best magnificence, 
Of the great lover’s mind.” 
She has nothing good to say of Riccio, Darnley or Bothwell, 
yet she marries two and accepts the other as a lover, but shows 
to none of them the generosity of a rich nature, since she is 
incapable of thinking of anyone but herself. 
Now, this cannot be the Mary Stuart whom Mr. Drinkwater 
intended to depict. How is it that this “great lover,” with the 
“ best magnificence of mind” of Mr. Drinkwater’s conception 
comes out as an insufferable, shallow prig 2? However good Mr. 
Drinkwater’s stagecraft may be—and it is good in a number of 
details—there is something seriously wrong with an artist’s 
technique when what he makes turns out so radically different 
from his intention. The cause of this failure is to be found, 
as | have already hinted, in Mr. Drinkwater’s fundamental vice 
of grandiloquence. Mr. Drinkwater is so intent upon his heroine 
being noble and magnificent that she ends by being merely a 
dummy stuffed with phrases instead of straw. High-sounding 
periods go to his head until he becomes completely silly. Again 
and again in this play he will contrive a good scene and sustain 
it with concise and effective dialogue, and then suddenly let the 
se-ne down wallop, with some high-flown insincerity. The name 
of Ronsard, for example, appears three times. Now, there is 
nothing unlikely in Mary Stuart mentioning Ronsard, but that 
is not sufficient reason for dragging Ronsard’s name into the play. 
We shudder when we hear Ronsard’s name in Mary Stuart, 
because we feel instinctively that it is used by Mr. Drinkwater 





which he dishes out to us in place of real character and 
real feeling. 

The play is adequately produced and acted. Miss Laura 
Cowie looked beautiful but lacked distinction as Mary Stuart; 
Miss Clare Harris was admirable as Beaton, but perhaps Mr, 
Harcourt Williams’ Darnley was the best performance of the 
evening. W. J. Turner. 








All who care for good plays are in the debt of the Phoenix 
Society for their fine productions of Elizabethan and Restoration 
drama. Marlowe's The Jew of Malta on November 5th and 6th will 
be the Society’s first production this season. Later, the following 
plays will be given :—Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist, John Ford’s 
lurid tragedy ’Tis Pity She's a Whore, and Fletcher’s The 
Faithful Shepherdess with a new setting and costumes designed 
by Mr. Norman Wilkinson. We are glad to see in this pro. 
gramme that the Phoenix has returned to Elizabethan plays 
with a literary significance of the first water, after favouring 
the more futile plays of the Restoration. There is nothing 
pedantic about the work ef the Society, the acting is generally 
beyond reproach, and in its productions the Phoenix has a 
standard of its own. No lover of English literature should miss 
an opportunity to attend these performances. An annual 
subscription of £2 12s. 6d. secures one seat for every production 
in the stalls or dress circle, or two seats in other parts of the 
house; £4 4s. doubles the accommodation. Surely this is the 
reverse of extravagance. Communications should be sent to 
the Secretary, Miss Fredman, The Phoenix Society, 36 South- 
ampton Street, W.C. 2. Tel. No., Gerrard 6907. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


AmBassapors.—Charles I... sie -- 8.30—2.30 
{A revival of W. G. Wills’ framework for Henry Irving, 
without the picture.] 
Aprotto.—The Torch .. a aie re ee 8,30—2.30 
{The story of a Swiss Job-Lear. Incendiarism, Communism 
and Mr. Moscovitch.] 
Comepy.—Secrets cg <i md ¥ -- 8.30—2.30 
[A slight but charming J pot in which Miss Fay Compton 
captivates heart and sensos.] 
Stranp.—Zozo ae ee ad . ad ad 8.30—2.30 
[So-so !] ° 
Tue Oup Vic.—Henry IV. PartI... Oct. 2,4&6 7.30 
Oct.5 4. 2.0 
Oct.7 .. 2.30 
The Bosun’s Mate Oct. 5 & 7 7.30 


[An enterprising revival of Miss Ethel 
Smyth’s short opera.] 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


September 30th. — Aotian Hatt. — London String 
Quartet .. 


{Farewell concert before a world tour. Mozart No. 17, 
Beethoven Op. 59 No. 3, and a first performance of Mr. 
Waldo Warner's “ Piry Ring" Suite.) 


October Ist.—QuerEn’s Hatt 
[M. Cortot in a Chopin programme.] 


October 1st.—Soutu Piace Instirutz (Frsspury, E.C.) 
[Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D flat, Beethoven's Quartet in A, and 
George Butterworth’s Song Cycle—perhaps the only series 
of Chamber Concerts in London that are justifiably called 

popular. } 
October 3rd.—QueEEN’s Hatu.—Promenade Concert 


[First performance of Pour une Féie de Printemps by M. Albert 
Roussel, one of the more interesting of the younger 
Frenchmen.) 


October 6th.—QueEN’s Hatt.—Promenade Concert 


[Bach’s exquisite Concerto in D minor for Two Violins, the 3rd 
Brandenburg Concerto and Leethoven’s &h Symphony— 
“these charméd airs.’”’] 


8.0 


8.0 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Natronan Gattery (Room XXIV.).—Calais Pier—Turner. 


{When confronted with the name Turner, the mind instinctively recalls 
various kinds of sunsets from lemon yellow to rose madder. Under 
this spell of sunlight is lost the other Turner—the Turner who equals, 
in design and organization of form, many of the well-known Venetians 
The lady who could not see the sunset as Turner saw it would have 
had much greater difficulty in sceing Calais Pier as he saw it; for, 
whereas the former is merely the transmutation of a visual image 
into terms of pigment, the latter shows the true artist hurling forms 
into relationship and counter-relationship, preserving the unity of 
the whole. This picture has the same quality in forms that the 
Chinese Grawi have in line. The happy contrast of straight lines 





us a sort of stage property to produce effect. It is akin to the 
* best wagnificence of mind,” and all the other fine phrases 


at different angles as seen in the masts and rigging of the boats forms 
a fine relicf to the rounded massing of the waves.] 
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BOOKS. 
i 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING.* 


{The present review by the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, will be 
followed next week by a review by Mr. J. A. Spender dealing with the political 
aspect of the book.] 


Tur Speetator, as those who love it know best, but as all who 
pay any attention to it know, has long held a peculiar position 
among the journals of the English-speaking world. It may be 
liked or it may not be liked, but it is recognized as that curious 
thing which man somehow creates in different fields and endows 
with his own personality, an institution, which becomes an entity 
per se, with a life and attractions and repulsions of its own. It 
acquired this character within living memory, some sixty years 
ago, under the direction of two very remarkable co-editors, Mr. 
Richard Holt Hutton and Mr. Meredith Townsend. It had been 
started some thirty years earlier, but it was they who then made 
it a distinct and notable force in English life. Its history ought 
to be written, if only briefly, perhaps will be written, say when 
it reaches its centenary in 1928. Meanwhile, the unusual and 
exhilarating volume, with its happy and descriptive title, The 
Adventure of Living, with which this notice attempts to deal, is 
not its history, though it is very closely connected with its 
history. Indeed, as its other title, A Subjective Autobiography, 
suggests, it is not exactly a narrative history at all. It is rather 
a declaration of faith and works. It is what the ancients called 
“the figure of a soul,’ a spirit made visible and legible. The 
faith and works are the faith and works of the Spectator, and the 
spirit is the spirit of the Editor. ‘ The pivot of my life has been 
the Spectator,’ Mr. Strachey writes, “‘and the Spectator must be 
the pivot of my book.” What, then, was the original essential 
character of the Spectator in the days of Mr. Hutton and Mr. 
fownsend when Mr. Strachey joined it? It can best be 
described as being ‘“‘ prophetic.” It was “otherworldly.” It 
“judged all things’ by standards of its own. It was religious, 
but it was not ecclesiastical, it left that to the Guardian. It 
was political, but it was not worldly, it left that to the Saturday 
Review. Always and before all it had a conscience. Indeed,, it 
brought to the support of Mr. Gladstone, with whom in the 
*sixties it was spiritually, even more than temporally, in strong 
sympathy, much of that, as many thought, somewhat tiresome 
element. People used to complain that the Spectator “‘ preached.” 
Some said that, like Wordsworth, another of its heroes, it ‘‘ never 
did anything else.’’ Many Liberals, Jowett, for instance, did not 
quite like it, and it did not quite like Jowett. It was too fond of 
Dean Church and Cardinal Newman for him. Hutton was a 
warm friend of Matthew Arnold and praised his “ literature,” 
though he keenly combated his “‘ dogma” or want of it. Arnold 
was a little ungrateful. When Hutton wrote a laudatory review 
of his Essays in Criticism he said :—“ The Spectator is very well, 
but the article has Hutton’s fault of seeing so very far into a 
millstone.” There was truth in this. The two Editors—Hutton 
especially—were rather abstracted and aloof. They dwelt apart 
and trod the “high priori” road. They looked on every-day, 
mundane things with keen interest and much insight, and humour 
too, but like Plato’s “ spectator,’’ they were thinking the while 
* of all time and all existence.” They lived quietly, they were 
not indifferent to money, but they did not make haste to be rich. 
They “did not advertise.” The temperament of one of them, 
Mr. Townsend, is happily sketched in this book. Hutton charac- 
teristically laid an embargo on his friends’ lips. No life of him 
was ever to be written. 

Mr. Strachey’s volume opens dramatically with the story of 
his introduction to the paper. He tells it very simply, but it 
reads like a fairy-tale. He wrote four several articles, on Gulliver's 
Travels, on “ Tory Democracy,” on “The Privy Council and 
the Colonies,” and on “ Barnes, the Dorset Poet.” Each proved 
a brilliant and astonishing success. The Editors took him to their 
bosom. They placed him on the steps of the throne. They 
promised him their kingdom. To complete the fairy-tale the 
Spectator cat—needless to say, a specially sagacious animal— 
jumped on his shoulder and purred approval. The succession 
was settled. No wonder Mr. Strachey was surprised and could 
hardly believe his senses. Indeed, he is surprised still, and 
exclaims not once but twice, O sancta simplicitas! And we 
may well ask what did these two shrewd if philosophic sages, 





* The Adventure of Living: a Subje ctive Autobiography. By John St. Loe 
8trachey, Editor of the Spectator. London: Hodder apd Stoughton, (20s, net.) 








these Grand Lamas of the Victorian literary world, think they 
wer@doing when they thus took in a young man of five-and- 
twenty, fresh from the University, not yet called to the Bar, and 
gave him in a moment everything they had to give ? 

It is true they knew his father, but that was, as Mr. Strachey 
says, a bare introduction. What were his characteristics ? ‘This 
book tells us from a hundred different angles, and is one long and 
ample justification of their divining insight. Could they have 
foreseen the future of their paper, could they have read the last 
two pages of the chapter, ‘‘ On My Political Opinions,” they m'ght 
indeed have felt they could sing their Nunc dimittis, in which 
a deeper note than that of mere politics is struck. Of course, the 
paper changed in many ways. It became more business-like, less 
oracular. The old esoteric illumination faded somewhat into the 
light of common day. With Mr. Hutton’s death its more 
definite Church views disappeared. But it retained its essential 
character, its conscience, its independence, its “liberty of 
prophesying,” its almost proveking critical fertility, its moral 
energy, its courage, its courteous but uncompromising armign- 
ment of what it seriously doubted or disliked. At the moment, 
of course, all this could not be foreseen. Mr. Strachey was then, 
and has always been, very difierent from his predecessors. But 
some things he had which must have attracted them. He had, 
very patently, absolute sincerity. He had a chivalrous and 
generous heart. He had, as was said of one of his ancestors, 
an “eager, earnest and pointed spirit”; he had an 
ardent love of letters, a thoroughly healthy interest in 
life and a passionate desire to put his own impress upon 
it. If there is one word which seems to breathe in 
every page of his “subjective autobiography,” to sum up 
his attitude towards life, it is “‘ gusto.” Appetite, relish for life’s 
varied banquet, an intellectual and moral joie de vivre, this is 
Mr. Strachey’s secret. In its portrait of a happy and confident 
zest his book reminds us of that delightful biography, Trevelyan’s 
Macaulay. And if he is a less powerful literary artist and genius, 
Mr. Strachey has a wider range of interest than Macaulay. He 
is less merely bookish ; he is more of a sportsman and man of 
action. The Adventure of Living—it is an apposite title. The 
feeling that life is indeed an adventure, a succession of fresh and 
romantic experiences, to be met ever with Tennyson’s “ frolic 
welcome” is the clue that runs through all. It was not for 
nothing that Mr. Strachey was born and bred within Elizabethan 
walls, the son of an oid Somerset family, counting among hig 
ancestors the seaman who told Shakespeare the story of the 
Tempest, and again Clive’s private secretary and Shelburne’s 
envoy to America; that he absorbed all Elizabethanism at a 
gulp :— 

**T am Strachey, never bored 
With Webster, Massinger or Ford,” 

as a fellow undergraduate wrote of him; that the love of the 
new worlds, of Voiages, T'raffiques and Discoveries, the glamour 
of the Indies, the vision of Empire as first conceived by the 
Tudors, came to him in his childhood’s day, to ripen later into a 
sane constitutional Imperialism and a large-hearted outlook 
towards the United States. 

I knew him first at this early moment when he was passing 
from boy to man. He was my unofficial pupil. He 
had a voracious memory crammed already with quotations, 
and the eye of a hawk for a good phrase or bit of litera- 
ture. He keenly enjoyed the famous stories in Homer 
or Livy, Ulysses making the Cyclops drunk, or the geese saving 
the Capitol ; he saw, too, what good topical points they were. 
It was a puzzle to me why, with his rare sense of style, he had 
such difficulty with language. He was delightful company, and 
his: friends will recall, with something of the pleasure his book 
perpetuates, hours on the river, or in the hospitable rooms of 
himself and his comrade—now Sir Bernard Mallet—with their 
books of verse, their Italian photographs and their Greek plaster 
casts. Literature and life, politics or poetry; he had an equal 
zest then as he has now, for them all. The joyousness of his 
Oxford time appears in his pages, but I think he does less than 
justice to his official “ dons ” and to himself as a student. Any- 
how, he passed out finally with a First Class and flying colours 
into the great world, carrying, as he tells us, his relish for life 
from Oxford to London. The great part he has played there 
must be read in his own language and presentation. It is a 
most varied and engaging story, full, as the popular saying is, 
as an egg is of meat. He speaks at the end of many “‘ Unwritten 
Chapters,” of many men and matters on which he would 
have liked to touch, I hope he may hereafter fing 
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time to set down not a few of these. But, meanwhile, 
the pattern of his life, which is pre-eminently a charatter 
in action, is here. He appears in the opening pages as 
somewhat of the “Fortunate Youth,” and in the closing, as the 
successful man who hes achieved and arrived. His is certainly 
one of the careers of his time. He had no doubt advantages— 
Quem pater Aeneas et avunculus excitat Hector. His father was 
a man of culture and position, and deep, while wide-minded 
piety ; his uncle, John Addington Symonds, a brilliant historian 
and critic. His mother had the happy art of hospitality. His 
wife’s family (she was a grand-daughter of Nassau-Senior) 
brought other literary connexions both in England and 
in France. To have known Abraham Hayward, Henry 
Reeve, Lord and Lady Arthur Russell, Lord and Lady 
Sligo, and Madame de Peyronnet, this was no doubt to 
have the best of introductions. But the secret of a man’s life is 
less its opportunities than 'the use he makes of them. And let no 
young journalist suppose that Mr. Strachey has not toiled and 
drudged and endured hardship and met with many a difficulty 
and set-back, because, such being his temper, he has “ welcomed 
each rebuff, that turned earth’s smoothness rough, Each sting 
that bade nor sit, nor stand, but go.” He speaks cheerily and 
with just pride of his “early press work in London,” when he 
wrote simultaneously for the Spectator, the Standard, the Observer, 
and the Economist, and at the same time sent articles to the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh and Nineteenth Century, and later, edited 
the Cornhill and the Liberal Unionist. It meant incessant 
industry and strenuous strain. He lived simply and frugally. 
It was this that made him ready to purchase the Spectator in 
1897. Then, indeed, he blossomed out and took his natural 
position. He tells us of many happenings and hazards to the 
paper. He suffered, and his paper suffered, more than once for 
its conscience. Perhaps sometimes he was in error, but in the 
kind of error we could wish was more often made. He gives us 
sketches of five great men from whom he learnt and with whom 
he worked—Lord Cromer, Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Col. John Hay, Mr. Roosevelt. The sketches are full of 
appreciation and the selection is very significant. We said, by 
the way, that Mr. Strachey is a master of quotation. The book 
abounds with good ones. Perhaps the best of the best is that from 
Pope applied to the Duke. But, whatever were his heroes or his 
models, he remained always himself, Nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri. What I think he has not told us sufficiently 
fully—what I hope he will give us next—is his literary friendships 
and experiences. In the days of Hutton and Townsend the 
great Victorians, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Ruskin, George 
Eliot and the others, held the field and were the Spectator’s figures 
and friends. The first time I saw Tennyson he had it in his hand. 
To these have succeeded Kipling, Watson, Newbolt, Binyon, 
de la Mare, Masefield, many another. What their generation 
owes to the Spectator has still to be told. 

Again, Mr. Strachey tells us of his love for the Classics and 
their “ consolations.” He has not told us what a friend of the 
scholar the Spectator has always been. He describes his discovery 
of Dean Beeching and Bullen (through Mr. Graves) and Mr. de la 
Mare. He reveals by an allusion the connexion with the paper 
of his brilliant cousin, Mr. Lytton Strachey. To-day, perhaps 
even more than ever, the Spectator is the friend of the young un- 
friended prose-writer or poet, especially of the poct. I have said 
it is nearing its centenary. May its life and the life of my old 
pupil, its inspiring genius, flow together to make that hour 
auspicious, and on into the opening of yet another century of 
service and success, is a wish that every regular reader, and 


many another reader too, will echo. 
HERBERT WARREN. 





A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR.* 
In publishing his fourth volume Mr. John Buchan has com- 
pleted the revised form of his history of the War. Seldom has 
so impressive and informing a work resulted from such casual 
beginnings. During an illness in the early part of the 
War Mr. Buchan began to amuse himself by collating the 
various and contradictory reports in the newspapers and trying 
to weave them into a coherent and reasoned narrative. Re- 
covered from his illness he continued the work with zest and 
purpose and gave us during the War a succession of volumes 
which contained on the whole, the most credible, the most 
intelligent and the best-written history of current events 
London; T, 
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anywhere to be found. This history earned such popularity that 
when official documents after the War came to the rescue of 
surmise and partial information Mr. Buchan decided to revise 
it. When we compare the revision with the original we aro 
surprised at the comparatively small number of radical alter. 
ations that have been necessary. Mr. Buchan’s intuition was 
generally right. While the volumes were appearing in rapid 
succession during the War it must have seemed to some readers 
that the judgments were often too swift and too confident to be 
right. But though there were of course failures, these were 
surprisingly few. Mr. Buchan has the invaluable art of dis- 
entangling what matters from a wilderness of facts, names and 
figures. His English also is always pure and lively. 

We reviewed Volume I. of the revision at length. We must 
now pass over Volumes IJ. and III. with scarcely more than a 
mention. Volume IL. takes the narrative from the beginning 
of the Dardanelles campaign to the battle of Verdun, and 
Volume III. from the battle of Verdun to the third battle of 
Ypres. Volume IV. begins with Caporetto and ends with the 
armistice. 

We notice in Volume IV. that Mr. Buchan has removed some 
statements about alleged German violations of the rules of war. 
Enough stands to the discredit of the Germans in all conscience 
without adding charges which can no longer be supported. All 
wars are prolific of misunderstandings with regard to infraction 
of the rules. The present writer remembers certain misunder- 
standings during the South African War, which of course caused 
the usual passionate accusations. On one occasion the writer 
heard a small body of infantry complaining that shots were 
being fired by the Boers from under a white flag. The writer 
happened to have more powerful field glasses than anyone else 
and found that the white flag that seemed to be fluttering on a 
distant kopje was a dead horse. The shivering of the mirage 
certainly made it look exactly like a flag. Mr. Buchan is now 
satisfied that certain British hospitals which were alleged to 
have been bombed deliberately by the Germans suffered acci- 
dentally because they were within an area legitimately exposed 
to the German aircraft. He has also revised his opinion about 
Caporetto and has written a more severe censure. 

“These facts reveal a strange confusion and improvidence. 
The endangered front was held by two weak corps, into which 
the malcontents of Turin had been drafted, and this at a time 
when pacificism was in the air, and every intelligent field officer 
was pointing out its insidious growth among the troops. ‘There 
was no real reserve. ‘There was no liaison between the 4th 
Corps and tho troops on its left and right. Behind them the 
old Friulian defence system had been discarded, and the forts 
on the Tagliamento dismantled ; but there were twelve prepared 
alternate lines between the Isonzo and Udine, good lines which 
might have been held had the problem of retirement ever been 
worked out by Cadorna and his staff, and proper instructions 
issued to the subordinate commands. There were other and 
graver derclictions.” 


The principal addition, however, to Volume IV. is Mr. 
Buchan’s full discussion of Mr. Lloyd George’s intervention in 
the strategical conduct of the War, and of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
character, which Mr. Buchan rightly regards as inseparable 
from the quality of the intervention. Mr. Buchan agrees on all 
substantial points with what has been written by Sir Frederick 
Maurice, Sir William Robertson and Sir Charles Callwell. He 
considers that Mr. Lloyd George unnecessarily failed to respond 
to the urgent representations of Lord Haig for reinforcements on 
the Western front. He sees that it was almost inevitable that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s volatile mind should condemn the tenacious and 
invincible plodding of the generalship on the Western front as 
unimaginative and unadaptable, but he none the less recognises 
that Mr. Lloyd George under the guise of a more vigorous 
prosecution of the War actually caused us to run great risks of 
losing the War. As regards the controversy over Unity of 
Command, he points out that, after the disaster to General 
Nivelle on the Chemin des Dames, Mr. Lloyd George was so 
much out of love with the idea of having a generalissimo that he 
denounced it. Mr. Lloyd George then turned his attention to 
creating the Council of Versailles. But that Council, so far 
from procuring Unity of Command, drove it farther away, 
because Mr. Lloyd George insisted upon a fresh separation of 
functions—the British representative on the Council was made 
independent of the Chief of the Imperial Staff. Ultimately, it 
was Lord Haig himself who brought about the appointment of 
Marshal Foch as Generalissimo. The credit for having achieved 
Unity of Command in the face of prolonged opposition has thus 
been given to Mr. Lloyd George under an entire misapprehension. 
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Mr. Buchan is a convinced “ Westerner.” He condemns all 
superfluous ** side shows,” for the unanswerable reason that we 
could not afford the men. If Mr. Lloyd George had had his way 
he would have sent far more men than he actually did to knock 
away in distant parts of the world what he called the props of 
Germany. The number of men who were kept at home in the 
early spring of 1918 was moreover absurdly large. It is truc 
that most of these men were either immature or too old, and all 
were insufficiently trained. Nevertheless when it was almost 
too late they had to be rushed across the Channel. Why were 
they not sent long before? Mr. Buchan is, we think, inclined 
to overrate the value of these troops reckoned by ordinary 
military tests; but to their undying credit they helped to save 
the situation. They fought, not only up to their form, but far 
above it. It was the troops engaged in “‘ side shows ” who were 
really most needed on the Western front. 

Mr. Buchan, like the judicial writer he is, does not fail to 
praise Mr. Lloyd George for many things—for his buoyancy, his 
alertness, his encouragement to the nation in most of his public 
speeches and so on—and he adds the opinion that though 
Lord Haig was perfectly right in his policy he might 
have done more to make amicable arrangements with Mr. 
Lloyd George if he had had a quicker mental sympathy. 
Although there are numerous sketches of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
character, seen on different occasions and from different angles, 
we can quote only one as an example :— 

“There were those who saw in him the greatest War Minister 
since Chatham ; there was no lack of critics who denied to him 
any gift except a low cunning; the truth, as he himself was 
accustomed to declare, lay in neither extreme. His defects 
were obvious for all to see. Lacking the normal education of 
those engaged in British public life, he had amazing gaps in his 
mental furniture, and consequently was without that traditional 
sense of proportion which often gives an air of wisdom to 
mediocrities. He had a unique power of assimilating know- 
ledge, but not an equal power of retaining it. He could master 
a complex subject at lightning speed, but next morning the 
whole affair would be wiped from his memory. Hence his 
mental processes were somewhat lacking in continuity, for he 
had to be informed so frequently on a subject de novo ; all was 
atomic and episodic, brilliant flashes rather than a steady light. 
His mind had nothing of the scientific in it, it was curiously 
insensitive to guiding principles, and each intellectual act was a 
new and unrelated effort. All his vigour would be switched on 
to this line or that, and there was no even diffusion of power 
simultaneously through many channels. As a consequence, he 
was a bad administrator, for the art of administration is to hold 
many wires at once in the same hand; and he was oddly inept 
in military questions, where a so-called flair is nonsensical unless 
based upon a strong understanding of fundamental truths. 
But without these faults it is probable that the world would not 
have had the benefit of his virtues, which to a notable degree 
were the qualities of his defects. The lack of ordinary know- 
ledge saved him from the dominion of the ordinary platitudes. 
The fact that his mind was not a continuum, as the phrase goes, 
but a thing discrete and perpetually re-made, kept him from 
lassitude The world to which he each 
morning was a new birth of time to be faced with all the intorest 


and staleness. woke 


of the pione er.” 


Mr. Buchan then goes on to describe Mr. Lloyd George’s 
extraordinary vitality and remarks that “to one who deserved 
80 greatly of the commonwealth much will be forgiven.” 

In dealing with March, 1918, Mr. Buchan offers a complete 
and convincing exculpation of Sir Hubert Gough. As to the 
exact point where the terrific German blow was delivered Mr. 
Buchan seems to contradict in one place what he had said shortly 
before. But he gives the credit to Lord Haig of having foretold 
the precise point—“ to Haig and Haig alone,” and not to 
Sir Henry Wilson, whom Mr. Lloyd George (no doubt because he 
wanted prestige for the Versailles Council) hailed as the prophet. 
Mr. Buchan says that Haig’s judgment was as unerring as his 
resolution was unshakable, and he singles out for special praise 
Haig’s determination to attack the terribly formidable Siegfried 
Line in spite of the fact that the Government tried for weeks 
to dissuade him. 

We cannot say that the maps have greatly helped us in 
reading the book, but from nearly every point of view this 
history is a remarkable achievement. How Mr. Buchan with 
all his other occupations found time for the study and the careful 
writing that go to the making of it is one of the literary puzzles 
of the day. 





A CRICKETER’S LOG.* 

Tre post-War revival of first-class cricket has astonished its 
most ardent partisans and it has been marked by an output 
of cricket literature—instructional, conversational and _ bio- 
graphical—on an unprecedented scale. Mr. Jessop is a little 
late in the field, his illustrations and his matter are not entirely 
new, but publishers and editors are learning that those who 
talk and read about cricket have appetites that never fail. 
And in A Cricketer’s Log they will find plenty of the food they 
love served in a style as unacademic and as full of surprises as 
the author’s batting. 

Cricket in the Jessop family, of which Gilbert’s arrival com- 
pleted a full eleven, owed nothing to heredity or to parental 
encouragement. Gilbert successfully removed the cover from 
the first ball he received, a painted rubber one, but his effort 
resulted in a dose of mustard and hot water and other painful 
correctives. In his early years the game went on in an under- 
ground passage by candlelight or in a garden eight yards square 
below the back windows, despite the terrors of darkness and the 
weight of the paternal hand. At the age of twelve he played for 
Cheltenham Grammar School as a long-stop and as a bowler 
the year after. When only fifteen he became a schoolmaster. 
Every opportunity for net or match practice was eagerly seized— 
on one occasion he carried his bag eight miles—and the class of 
cricket in which he played rose steadily. A mastership at 
Burford brought him in contact with the Smiths of Witney, near 
Oxford. From “Uncle Bill,’ the eldest of that family of 
athletes, he received advice particularly precious to a budding 
genius, “to stick to one’s own style . . . and never to 
lose sight of the fact that a half-volley was a half-volley whether 
it came along on a county ground or a village green.” 
term spent at Beccles in Suffolk may well have produced some 
envious comment from his colleagues: ‘I arrived at the College 
the first week in May, and shook the dust of Beccles off my feet 
in the second week in July. In between this period I enjoyed 
a pleasant holiday and joined Gloucestershire in their Southern 
Tour.” He had had some fun out of local cricket too, with an 
average of 138 for thirteen innings and a hundred wickets for 
2.5 runs apiece ! 

For the next twenty-one years he was a mainstay of the 
Gloucestershire team. Two long chapters describe the fortunes 
of the county in those years, with ““ W. G.” as the hero up to 


A summer 


1900, a dominant figure and an untiring enthusiast to the end, 
even in his golfing days. We can well believe that Gloucester- 
shire was a big draw on any ground, but if there is much truth 
in the saying that “ W. G.” “ built most of the pavilions in 
England,” it is safe to add that a goodly sum was spent in the 
At the age of 
The only words 


expectation of seeing Jessop bombard them. 
twenty-two Mr. Jessop went up to Cambridge. 
that suggest his reasons for doing so are these: “ Despite the 
frequent interruptions necessitated by such matters as lectures 
and chapels—both early and late—T enjoyed my cricketing 
days at Cambridge.’ 
that makes one doubt that this is a serious comment on higher 
Yor such a great player his record in his four ’ Varsity 


> +1 


There is nothing in the rest of the book 
education. 
matches is disappointing, a result which he ascribes to over- 
eonfidence rather than to nerves. 

Mr. P. F. Warner took him on his American tour in 1897, and 
after reading of his sufferings on the sea one marvels that he 
ever went on board a liner again. But he crossed the Atlantic 
a second time and went with Mr. Maclaren’s team to Australia in 
1901-1902. He gives a full and interesting account of the Test 
matches of these tours and of subsequent Test matches in 
England in which he took part. The last Test match of 1902 
is a seasoning to a book on cricket that no author can omit, 
and it was a personal triumph for Mr. Jessop. It is regrettable 
that modesty so often prevents him from referring in any but 
the briefest manner to what must have been for the spectators 
the most delectable moments of the day. Fancy passing from 
his fifty to his century in that match with the words “ ten 
minutes later’?! What a ten minutes that must have been 
and what a volume would have been written if, say, Victor Hugo 
had been the hero of it! It may be from fear of corrupting 
the youth that Mr. Jessop gives so few details and not a single 
illustration of his style. Even the attitude which earned him 
the nickname of “ The Croucher” might be unnoticed were it 
not that an exceedingly tight pair of trousers borrowed on the 
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spot for a Gentleman and Players match compelled him “ to 
smell less of the pitch than usual.” 

“ A Few Reflections ” at the end of the book are full of wisdom. 
The merits of the “ two-eyed stance ’’ as a weapon of defence 
against the swerve and its drawbacks in restricting offside play 
are clearly put. The reader will make the obvious deduction 
that he can to some extent secure the advantages and avoid 
the drawbacks by altering his stance to suit the bowling and 
facing the in-swinger more squarely. The brief remarks on 
dealing with the googly, on the 1.b.w. rule and on the present 
state of English cricket make us wish for more from one who 
has been so exceptionally successful in uniting the interests of his 
side with those of the spectators. Mr. Jessop by his convincing 
advocacy in the Press did more than any man to introduce the 
Saturday start, and his “log” is proof that no man better 
understands the fascination of the game. 





A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK.* 

In An Arithmetic of Citizenship Messrs, E. and J. Riley have 
produced that rare thing, a sensible school book. It is sensible 
for two chief reasons. First, the authors have realized that 
the children in upper classes of elementary and middle classes 
of secondary schools will actually take a great deal more 
interest in problems about wages, family budgets, income 
taxes, rates, &c., the things they hear discussed at home and 
realize as vital questions, than in the usual uninspiring difficulties 
of the man who swims upstream for three miles at a certain 
rate of speed and is overtaken by a steamboat half a mile 
up. Secondly, the authors have dealt thoroughly, concisely, 
and clearly with problems which will always be of the utmost 
practical importance to the future citizen or, for that matter, 
to the present citizen, for the reviewer must confess that he 
himself has learned a great deal from this little book. This is 
not to say that Messrs. Riley have entered into any meta- 
physical explanation of such things as rent. They have left 
theory completely alone, and have simply considered the various 
economic functions of the State and of the individual from the 
objective and practical standpoint of the ratepayer. This method 
of explaining the principle, say of insurance, giving an example, 
and then setting questions arising out of the complications of 
insurance is not only an efficient way of teaching numerical 
calculation, but should serve to clear up a great deal of muddle- 
headed thinking on the questions of home and national economy 
in future generations. The present reviewer sincerely wishes 
he had been brought up on such a text-book. How much simpler 
life on a modest income would then have been ! 





THE ENGLISH RACE.t ° 
Tue phrase “Has the British Empire passed its zenith?” 
printed above the title on the wrapper of this book gives a 
wholly wrong impression of its contents, for its theme is not 
primarily the British Empire, but England and the English in 
the most limited sense of those words. The anonymous writer— 
so the wrapper informs us—is a distinguished Colonial. 
It is a good thing, if we are to maintain a wide and sano 

_outlook at a time when Democracy and Socialism are almost 
exclusively in evidence, that the ultra-Conservative view should 
be boldly stated, and such a statement is especially valuable 
when it is made with the vigour and conviction which charac- 
terize the present book. The writer feels his subject intensely, 
and his book is a serious and thoughtful production, prejudiced 
certainly, as all books of the kind must be, but the prejudices 
are in many instances noble prejudices, and even when not 
noble in themselves they spring from noble and generous motives. 
Our author's opinion is that 

“ England, as a nation, in the days to come, must follow two 
courses. She will either be forced to yield all pretence to racial 
unity, merging her individuality in the British character, or else, 
by a mighty effort of national self-consciousness, shake herself 
free of the mocking incubus of Empire, regain her independence, 
and repossess her English soul.” 

The book makes a careful study of the English character, 
both as shown in its relations with other peoples—Ireland, 
Scotland and India and others, dependent and independent— 
and also as seen at home in Parliament, Church, the Army, 
the Press, and in its general attitude and behaviour. 

The author r frequently dogmatizes, and in din many } places, notably 
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in the references to the Great War, there are statements with 
which many readers will violently disagree ; there are instances, 
too, when the writer, having stated an extremely one-sided 
point of view, will suddenly make statements on the opposite 
side in a manner more like two irreconcilables in argument than 
a single impartial and wide-visioned observer. This peculiarity 
often produces a sense of inconclusiveness in the reader, but it 
hag, on the other hand, the advantage of keeping before him, 
as in a debate, several points of view. 

The writer's extreme Toryism comes out, perhaps, most 
uncompromisingly in his chapter on the Press. In singing 
the glories of the old Standard he astonishingly holds it up as a 
nem that 

“speeches by royalty, peers, and eminent statesmen were 

rendered according to a scale kept in the editor's office, and 
not according to any radical ideas of intrinsic merit in their 
utterances.” 
As for our writer’s definition, which we quoted at the outset, 
of the two courses open to England, we do not see, and he has 
not specifically pointed out, how at this stage the English are 
to maintain a racial independence and prevent their individuality 
from merging into the British character, seeing that this merging 
has already, to a large extent, taken place; nor, however much 
the idea may appeal to our sentiment, can we believe that such 
Philistinism is desirable. Sentiment, and fine sentiment, too, 
can lead us into strange ways: guided by sentiment alone one 
might lament the fall of the feudal system and refuse to be 
comforted over the death of Queen Anne. 





AN ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL.* 
Mr. George Somes Layarp has with great ingenuity worked 
out the history of an engraved equestrian portrait of Cromwell. 
The copperplate of this work has gone through many alterations, 
the engraver, a Frenchman called Lombart, changing the 
head to accord with the changes of the times. Mr. Layard’s 
contention is that Lombart, wishing to engrave an equestrian 
portrait of Cromwell, took the horse and general pose of the 
rider from Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles, which is now at 
Windsor. The background was altered, and instead of the 
Duke d’Espernon a page was substituted. There remains one 
difficulty, and this is that the head of Cromwell, which is put 
on to the body of Charles, shows signs of having been altered 
and suggests that another head had once been there. Mr. 
Layard will not allow that Lombart meant to make a portrait 
of Charles and then altered it to Cromwell, and gives various 
ingenious, though not conclusive, arguments to prove his con- 
tention. Only four copies of this state of the engraving are 
known to exist—two in England and two in Paris—and all 
four have had the engraver’s name scraped out—presumably 
after the restoration. The next state of the plate shows the 
head removed, together with the inscription and Cromwell’s 
coat of arms. Then comes a version with an outline of the 
head of Louis XIV. added; one impression of this state exists 
with a head of Gustavus Adolphus drawn in red chalk over the 
face of Louis. Then, apparently, a return was made to Crom- 
well ; after that Charles’s head came back to its own body, and 
finally another and older head of Cromwell was put on. The 
whole story is a curious one, showing how patient research 
has accumulated evidence. 








FICTION. 
— 
A NOVEL BY MR. MAURICE BARING.t 
Ir we admit at the outset that, in our opinion, Mr. Baring’s 
novel does not quite come off, we must hasten to add that 
it has afforded us an interest and enjoyment which we do 
not get from many books which do come off. The form 
he has chosen is ingenious and original. In Part I we 
have the record by a blind man, Anthony Kay, of the people 
he met during a visit to a Continental watering-place. There 
was a well-known novelist, James Rudd; a Frenchwoman who 
had married a Russian ; and Mrs. Lennox with her niece, Miss 
Brandon. Miss Brandon is beautiful, still young, and un- 
married. Tho novel hereafter is concerned with the attempts 
to solve the problem of Miss Brandon. Why was she un- 
married ? What is her real nature ? Of her past we learn 
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that some years previously she had refused an offer of marriage 
from a certain young Stukely Canning, who, though after her 
refusal he had left England, had always kept up a correspondence 
with her. 

Part I. consists largely of discussions. Everyone discusses 
everyone else, and all discuss with Anthony Kay. The novelist 
is especially intrigued. He is determined to make a novel, or a 
short story, of Miss Brandon and talks it over at some length 
with Kay. Meanwhile Kay keeps his own record of the whole 
affair. The characters are constructed almost entirely through 
these discussions, supplemented by the occasional remarks of Kay, 
and this Mr. Baring has done quite admirably. The discussions 
are sparkling, interesting, excellent talk. The characters live 
and the scene lives, We begin to be extremely intrigued. A 
Russian, Kranitski, arrives upon the scene, and he and Miss 
Brandon are mutually attracted. At this point Canning returns 
from Africa and for a moment enters the circle, and on the 
evening of his arrival Kranitski proposes to and is accepted by 
Miss Brandon. A few days after Kranitski, who has received 
a letter, leaves with Canning, telling Kay that he means to 
go to Africa. 

Here the narrative pauses. It leaves us interested in the 
characters, charmed by the skill with which the thing has been 
done, and intensely curious about explanations and develop- 
ments. There follows—and here comes Mr. Baring’s ingenious 
experiment—the story which Rudd the novelist eventually 
made out of the events and circumstances to which Kay’s record 
has already introduced us. We see Rudd’s view of the charac- 
ters and his version of the missing links in the chain. The 
characters as seen by Rudd are amusingly different and his 
attribution of reasons and motives seem often, in the light of 
Kay’s record, extraordinarily erroneous. Mr. Baring very 
cleverly gives us just the sort of story which, from what we have 
already seen of Rudd, he might have written. But the unfor- 
tunate thing is that Rudd does not write nearly so well as Mr. 
Baring. Rudd’s story, from a swift and superficial narrative 
of events, suddenly changes into a somewhat tedious moral dis- 
cussion between the Russian and the writer of the story, which 
constitutes Rudd’s attempt to account for Kranitski’s sudden 
departure for Africa, and this change rather seriously shifts the 
centre of interest away from the heroine, and the story loses 
form—loses, that is, emotional continuity. 

Rudd’s story is followed in Part II. by a further record by 
Kay, the record of a second visit to the watering-place two years 
subsequently. This time Kay meets a Russian Countess who 
throws much light on the case. Kay and a friend discuss the 
original data, carefully criticize the statements and assumptions 
in Rudd’s story, and gradually piece the true version together 
with the help of their new evidence. 

Such an ending must always be dangerous. The problem of 
joining up so many loose strands is an extremely difficult one— 
difficult, that is, if the story is to remain a work of art and not 
degencrate into a scientific process involving comparisons and 
back-references to earlier facts. And here Mr. Baring has not 
completely succeeded. We feel ourselves worried, more than 
interested, by this final tidying-up ; we find ourselves obliged to 
look back, to check facts and statements which, in their original 
sequence, had not taken a sufficiently strong hold on the attention. 
The tidying-up, in fact, often strays from the imaginative and 
poetic into the logical and scientific, and in the end we feel some- 
what let down. But the formal idea is ingenious and interesting, 
and though the medium is a difficult one, it is not by any means 
an impossibleone. Also, as we remarked at the outset, a partial 
failure by Mr. Baring is very much more enjoyable and interesting 
than the successes of many other writers, 





ANNE AGAINST THE WORLD.* 
A very entertaining story of the post-War world. The principal 
character, who was a V.A.D. in the War, befriends a young 
officer, who really belongs to a different social circle, and also 
tries to befriend his wife. Unfortunately, the wife has had no 
opportunity of rising with her husband, and a serious situation 
arises which is only solved by the wife running away with a 
vulgar rich man whom she meets when staying with Anne at 
her brother’s country house. The plot, it will be seen, is not 
elaborate ; but the pictures of the London life of the professional 
classes after the War, and especially of the relations between 





* Anne Against the World, By M. Hamilton. Hurst and Blackett, [7s. 6d. 
J 


ne 





Anne and her mother, Mrs. Bruce, are drawn with a good deal 
of perception. There is nothing very modern or profound about 
Miss Hamilton’s analysis, but the situation as seen from a 
Victorian point of view is ingeniously described. The melo- 
drama at the end is less successful, though the picture of Lily 
is very ably given. The author makes us sympathize with the 
cruelty of the lot which induces Lily, on finding her husband 
totally unappreciative, to throw her cap over the windmill and 
leave her home and child. 





OTHER Novets.—Secret Cards. By J. J. Bell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s, 6d. net.}—It will not be alone admirers of lee 
Macgreegor who will appreciate Mr. Bell’s most recently pub- 
lished book. Secret Cards, the story of the nefarious doings of 
an unscrupulous firm of money-lenders and of the final triumph 
of their several victims, is written with so much spirit and 
spontaneity that even the violence to probability which its 
opening chapter evinces will hardly deter any reader from 
finishing the book at the earliest opportunity——Captain 
Quality. By E. A. Wyke Smith. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
It is possible that long after the reader has forgotten the story 
of Captain Quality the flavour of the book will remain with him. 
There is much virtue in a delicate sense of humour and in a fresh 
turn of phrase, and this little romance of highwaymen and 
duellists and Vauxhall rakes and beauties is distinguished by a 
liberal share of these qualities. The period in question—the 
latter half of the eighteenth century—is made to live again quite 
vividly, and the author’s inventive genius in the matter of 
names, witness Mr. Purveysnaith, Sir Thomas Mash, Mrs. 
Snitchery, &c., has helped him not a little in this achievement. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—<g 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Spirit of Islam. By the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 
New Edition. (London: Christophers. 30s. net.)—The sudden 
emergence of Turkey into the political limelight gives a topical 
interest to this new edition of a book which has long been 
recognized as a very able and lucid presentation of Islam’s 
true place in the history of religions. It is almost thirty years 
since this book was first published, and in the generation which 
has thus elapsed its author has won an unquestioned place as 
a trusted leader and mouthpiece of our Mohammedan fellow- 
subjects in India. We know no better account of the rapid 
spread of Islam as a world-religion and “ the remarkable hold 
it obtained over the conscience and minds of millions of people 
within a short space of time.” The first part of the book is 
a concise narrative of the life and ministry of Mohammed, 
while the remainder regards separate aspects of the political, 
religious and social spirit of Islam. Besides thoroughly revising 
his work in the light of later years, the author has incorporated 
much new matter and added two chapters on ‘ The Apostolical 
Succession” and the “ Idealistic and Mystical Spirit in Islam.’ 





War and Armament Loans of Japan. By Ushisaburo 
Kobayashi, D.C.L. (Oxford University Press.)—This is one 
of a series of Japanese monographs edited by Baron 
Y. Sakatani under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Dr. Kobayashi gives an account 
of all the loans issued by Japan for military purposes from the 
beginning of the Meiji era in 1868 to the end of 1912. It is 
interesting to note that the wars connected with the Restoration 
cost about a million and a-half sterling, the suppression of the 
Satsuma rebellion in 1877 about four millions, the Chino- 
Japanese War about twenty millions, and the Russo-Japanese 
War about 200 millions. We should have liked to know what 
Japan has spent on armaments during and since the World War, 
but on this subject Dr. Kobayashi throws no light. In a con- 
cluding summary of the economic effects of Japan’s military 
expenditure he maintains that ““ war expenditure and war loans 
exerted most unsalutary influences,” 


We have read with interest the Report from the Select Committee 
on Training and Employment of Disabled Ex-Service Men. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. net.)—The minutes of 


evidence which occupy the greater part of the volume contain 
a great deal of valuable information on this urgent but complex 





problem, as do the appendices dealing with the methods adopted 
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for solving it in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and other 
foreign countries, several of which were visited by sub-committees 
for the purpose of investigation. The total number of men in 
receipt of disability pensions in this country is about 900,000, 
of whom it was estimated that 100,000 were unemployed in 
the earlier part of this year. This is a rather higher percentage 
than that of the unemployed amongst ordinary workers, which 
at the same time was about 10 per cent. We regret to see that 
the committee consider that “the sentiment in favour of 
preferential treatment and generally sympathy towards the 
disabled ex-Service man is on the decline.” They make a 
number of recommendations for recasting the present voluntary 
system, to which they hope to see legislative effect given during 
the autumn session; they add that if the problem is not thus 
solved by May, 1923, “recourse should then be had to a form 
of compulsion.” 





Of All Things. By Robert Benchley. (Lane. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Benchley’s contributions to our contemporary Life are 
familiar to many English readers. He will win further adherents 
in England with the present volume of humorous sketches, 
Though influenced by Mr. Leacock, his work is by no means a 
dilution ; it is coloured with a whimsical and wholly individual 
humour that can bear no label other than Robert Benchley. His 
Footnotes to a Passage from Hamlet are pleasantly reminiscent of 
the innumerable variorum editions that his country has pro- 
duced. Each word is annotated by Mr. Benchley in this fashion : 
“And. A favourite conjunction of Shakespeare’s in referring 
to the need for a more adequate navy in England.” Delightful 
is his suggestion for a cinema scenario with “ uplift” entitled 
The Education of Henry Adams; or, Why Minds go Wrong. 
The list of characters is as follows: ‘“ Henry Adams, Left 
Frontal Brain Lobe, Right Frontal Brain Lobe, Manservant, 
Crowd of Villagers, Reflexes, Complexes and Mental Processes.” 
The action is entirely cerebral and represents various mental 
states of Henry Adams. Whether or not the scenario is adopted 
by some producer matters little, for Mr. Benchley has acquired 
by it the unprecedented honour of being the first dramatist to 
give a walking-on part to a complex. 


The Argentine Republic—Its Development and Progress, by 
Mr. Pierre Denis (Fisher Unwin, 21s.), appears translated from 
the French as an informative book full of statistics that will 
be useful to men of business and prospective emigrants. The 
metric system of the original has been retained in the trans- 
Jation. It is, of course, one of the unnecessary barriers 
between the conservative Englishman, with his yard, pound 
and quart, and business success in South America. The 
description of Patagonia as “a semi-arid region with a 
sub-desert climate” is not enticing, though a considerable 
Welsh colony contrives to subsist there. 





North-Eastern France. Edited by Findlay Muirhead and 
Marcel Monmarché. “The Blue Guides.” (Macmillan. 10s. 
net.)—This handbook will please those travellers who like to 
find the history of the country they are visiting bound up in 
the same volume as accounts of the excursions they can take 
and the names of the hotels from which they can take them. 
The present book contains also accounts of the British Campaigns 
in the West (by Sir Frederick Maurice) and those of the Americans 
(by the U.S. General Staff) and the French. The book will not 
only be found useful to the traveller, but is also pleasant—if 
tantalizing—reading for those who are compelled by force of 
circumstances to “make their voyages in their atlases” and 
guide- books. 


Life is Growth. By C. G. Balk. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.)— 
This is a large book on large themes, written with an old-fashioned 
liberality. It is traditionally English and Anglican in the vitality 
of its homely illustrations ; but Mr. Balk could never have been 
a prize disputant or convicter of infidels. 





Two Essays in Spanish History. By C. A. Petrie. (Hugh 
Egerton and Co.)—These essays, the first a discussion of the 
Arab invasion of Spain, the second a short account of Spanish 
history between 711 and 1833, are too general to be of use to 
the specialist, and their awkward style will make them hard 
reading for laymen. They give little evidence of research ; but 
they are sane in outlook, temperate and informing, and would 
serve well as school or university lectures. 





PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Adam (R. and J.), The Architecture of (1758-1794), by Arthur T. Bolton, 
2 vols, fOlIO .....e--es eres Cor cerccccceccecseccees (Newnes) net 168/6 
Burgin (G. B.), Many Memories, 8vo............ acini (Hutchinson) net 16/0 


Caird (J.), Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 2 vols, 8vo (MacLehose) net 9/0 
Clark (W. I.), Health Service in Industry, cr 8vo........(Macmillan) net 9/0 
Engeln (D. D. von), Inheriting the Earth ; or, the Geographical Factor in 
National Development, 8V0..........2...s00 ptdeduedl (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Harington (Sir J.), The School Salernum, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/9 
Hawker (H. G.), Airman: His Life and Work, by Muriel Hawker, 8vo 5 
(Hutchinson) net 18/0 


Melville (H.), The Prose Works of, 12 vols, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 210/0 
Moret (A. de B. Y.), Goya as Portrait Painter, 4to.......... (Constable) net 52/6 
GEIEE ET A, OU OE OOD. ao cccccdannrecnnsseeeece (E. Mathews) net 30/0 


Pare (A.), Life and Times of (1510—1590), by Francis R. Packard, roy 8vo 
(Oxiord Univ. Press) net 28/0 
Quixote (Don), The History of, by M. de Cervantes, 4to ..(Constable) net 21/9 
Raja Yoga, Being Lectures by the Swami Vivekananda. .(Routledge) net 8/6 
Rococo Engravings, selected by Dr. Peter Jessen, folio. .(Benn Bros.) net 63/0 
Schofield (Dr. C. I.), In Many Pulpits With, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Shafer (R.), Progress and Science, 8vo. . -- (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 















Speakman (H.), Beyond Shanghal, 8vo............ eeeses (Laurie) net 16/0 
Tynan (K.), The Wandering Years, 8v0..........02+e (Constable) net 15/0 
TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 








PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
R E A L The finest Linen in the world D ] R iz CT 
finest in Ireland from Robinson 
and Cleaver. Secure the highest 
Li N E N Linens by buying from them. MAKERS 
Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free. 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland, 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
d CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
Ss aweane. pote to expiration of lease at 61 ery W.c. 
To 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 
H.M THE KING future be the Head Oflice; their other address 


@BTAINABLE ONLY OF 
comes from Ireland, and the 
IRISH from the 
possible value of Pure Irish 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
being 4 Royal Exchange, L.C. 








CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








re ‘PARENTS ABROAD.—A Comfortable Home for 
Children in healthy surroundings.—Mrs. FAULDER WHITE, The Close, 
Saffron Walden. 


ve ST. CYRES wishes to recommend Cours 

Clemence Isaure. A French school of exceptional character, near Hyde 
Park. Boarding and Day Giris. Pupils can specialise in subjects required, 
including English, Dressmaking and Millinery. Highest References.—For 
further particulars apply “C.,"" c/o Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the position of CHIEF INSPECTOR in the Educa- 
tion Oilicer’s Department. 

Salary £1,100 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum of 
£1,250 a year plus a temporary addition, making the probable tétal commencing 
salary at time of appointment £1,350. 

Apply Education Officer (C.I.), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 
(stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for form of particulars, to be 
returned not later than 14th October, 1922. : 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with 
Ii.M. Forces. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


St: DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Council invite applications for the office of PRINCIPAL which will become 
vacant on December 31st, 1922. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary from endowments 
£533, together with a share of tuition fees, and a house free of rent, rates, and 
taxes. Tho saJary has varied between £800 and £900 a year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, to whom 
applications, with either thirty-five printed copies of testimonials or not more 
than six references, should be sent on or before November Ist, 1922. 


September 27th, 1922, wee ii 





Clerk to the Council. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA. 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE POSTS OF PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS,PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

‘All these appointments are in the Indian Educational Service with pay ranging 
in increments from Rs. 400 a month at the age of 25 to Rs. 1,250 a month at 
the age of 44. Above this scale there are selection grades for which all members 
of the Indian Educational Service are eligible, rising to Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,750 
a month. The initial pay of an officer appointed to the Service will be at the 
figure in the scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Officers of non- 
Indian domicile will receive in addition an overseas allowance of Rs. 150 a month 
up to the age of 29, thence Rs. 200 a month to the age of 32 and Rs. 250 a month 
from the age of 33. In addition the Professors and Lecturer will receive a Burma 
Allowance and if married a Rangoon House Allowance. The Professors also 
receive a special allowance of Rs. 300 a month. 

The Rangoon House Allowance is on a diminishing scale from Rs. 125 a month 
on salaries of Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, Rs. 110 a month on salaries of Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,499 and Rs. 100 on salaries of Rs. 1,500 to 1,999 and thereafter Rs. 75 a 

nonth. 
7 The Burma Allowance raises from Rs. 75 a month on salaries of Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 499 a month to Rs. 165 a month on salaries of Rs, 2,000 a month and upwards. 

All appointments are pensionable. 

To illustrate the total effect of these rates of pay and allowances, the Initial 
pay in rupees a month for officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the ages of 
80, 35 and 40 respectively is shown below :— 

At age 30, At age 35. At age 40, 








Indian Educational Service .. od 600 850 1,050 
Overseas Allowance re oo o 200 250 250 
House Lecturer .. o 125 110 
a re Professor -. 2. 110 110 100 
Burma . Lecturer .. o 120 Fr 135 
s * Professor. ss 185 135 150 
University 4, Professor only .. 800 300 300 
Totals ee Lecturers .. ee 1,045 1,345 1,545 
Professors ee 1,345 1,645 1,850 


APPLICATIONS ARE ALSO INVITED FOR THE POST OF LADY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, 

The pay and increments are on a scale rising from Rs. 400 a month in the 
first year of service to Rs. 850 in the twentieth year. To officers of non-Indian 
domicile an overseas allowance of Rs. 50 a month and second-class return passages 
four times during service are granted. The appointment is pensionable. Candi- 
dates for this post should be specially qualified in philology. 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked * C. A.,”” and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, London, 
8.W. 1. 

Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the Board of Education or the Scottish Education 
Department. 


* OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Principal: Mr. J. W. ILTFFE, M.A. (Cantab.). 





FORM-MASTER required at once. Graduate with good qualifications in | 


English and French. Isurnham Scale salary. 


Application forms may be had from the Education Office on receipt of astamped | 


addressed foolseap envelope, and should be returned without delay to 
Education Office, PERCIVAL SHARP, 





z, Leop nd Street, SheMeld. Director of Education, 
C' ILSTON’S BOARDING SCHOOL, STAPLETON, 
BRISTOL, 


The HEAD-MASTERSTIIP of this Secondary School, regulated by a Scheme 
of the Board of Education, is vacant and the Governors invite applications for 
the post. 

( dndidat s must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or hold 
equivalent qualification and must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £600 per 
annum, rising to £800 and free board, service and residence for head-master and 
family. The school has accommodation for 200 boys. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under- 

n applications should be received not later than Wednesday, 


W. W. WARD, 














Bristol. Clerk to the Governors, 
NV ELL-READ WOMAN, secretarial, administrative and 
staff management, testimonials, seeks Salaried Post. Eligible for 


work in boys’ public school.—Box 1132, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, 
Londou, W.C. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


MHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. se SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tic ge and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
whing in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beganin October.—Further particulars onapplicationto SECRETARY. 








( {RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 

Professor Foster Watson, D.Lit., will give four lectures on “ Glimpses 
of the 16th Century Revive! of Learning.” Tuesday, October 3, “ Renascence 
Students ’’; Wednesday, October 4th, “ Renascence Scholars’; Thursday, 
October 5th, “ St. Paul’s School.” ; Friday, October 6th, “‘ An Oxford College,” 
at 6 p.m. Admission free to men and women. 


Kes couiEce HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 











University of London), 
DENMARK HILL, 8.1. 5, 


Opening of WINTER SESSION, October 8rd, 1922. 

Introductory Address, at 2.45 p.m., by Professor Sir Herbert Jackson, 
K.B.E., F.1L.C., F.R.S. The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Hambleden will preside. 

The Past and Present Students’ Dinner will be held the same evening at 7 
for 7.30 at the Café Royal, Regent Street, W.1, Dr. Percy Lewis, of Folkestone, 
in the chair. The Secretaries to the Dinner Committee are Dr. Ernest Playfair 
and Dr. G. de Bec Turtle. 

The Calendar of the School, giving information as to the Prizes, Entrance 
and other Scholarships, etc., may be obtained, t free, on application to the 
Dean, H. Willoughby Lyle, M.D., B.S.Lond., ¥.B.C.S., or to S. 0. Ranner, 
M.A.Cantab., the Secretary of the School, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1922-23 entitled “ HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE” 
will be delivered by SIR CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E. (Professor of Modern History 
in and Member of Parliament for, the University of Oxiord), at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Entrance: York Gate, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1) 
at 5 p.m. on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1922. The Chair will be taken by 
The Right Hon. Lord Charnwood, M.A., D.L., J.P. ADMISSION FREE, by 
ticket to be obtained from the Secretary, Bedford College for Women, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1.—EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling's Swedish pm offers complete Teacher’s Training 

in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical @ymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 





Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and ineludes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
| bee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. L4. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 

the Principal, Miss E, E. LAWRENCE, 


EASTBOURNE, 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


YOALEY Poultry Farm, Glos. Est. 1894. Over 500 students 
have attended this course. Three months’ courses, thorough tuition, 
lectures, certificates given. Prospectus free.—Mr. and Mrs. E. Brooke-Wratien. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





























NARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


res DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. 
One vacancy. Milking, calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and 
soft). Home comforts; hockey.—Apply: PRINCIPALS. 











—— == = = = 








THEATRES, &c. 
St MARTIN’S. Gerrard 1243 and 3416, 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES.. ae nF a oo 2 Be 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


——=—=—————— SE 


Miss I. L. RWYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.5.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RIIY3, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School, 

Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing iu 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


(}aeenaees SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, 


Frers:—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical 
Fee, £101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. _ 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings, 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BovrNeMourn COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, U.A. 

The Governors having purchased ‘“* WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the “chool 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. me 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department, 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Tow ‘riield,’’ Annexe, Bournee 
mouth, 





tEGaHRVILtE ED , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, , 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.; “ Watford 616,” 
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E VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 
givrease begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 


Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 


seamen DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Hoad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 











LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 

‘coal a! Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Sp eaking, <3 

Pupils include yAai. IAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Rarristers, oe 
Lectusers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), Ww C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Information and carefull i 
S advice can be obtained from 7 considered 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 








Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. T UTOR Scholastic Agents, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 8 pa nase many years’ eupesease and extensive 
: = nformation of schools, vocational trai 
‘INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AREERBS. all forms of occupation at home and shoo” ond 
HINDHEAD, wet Write for free booklets ““ON THE CHOICE OF 4 
Bracing climate. Good ed SCHOOL" and “ ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
Head-Mivress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR Ont. Hons. Sch.). 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayiair 1063 and 1064, 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
» Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
he holidays. 
_ Principals : The Misses POCOCK, om et on application to the Secretary. 


ZIALDER GIRLS SCHOOL 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain aud sea alr. 

The aim of the School Is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing fleld. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 








DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss eee: ne ra M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
‘ambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term ; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
|, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
the Marla Grey Training College 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Princi 
and 


OYE =RDALE 
N. Staffs. 
Head- Mistress, Miss E. M. PICK ARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


OURS CLEMENCE ISAURE. 
French School of ie character, near Hyde Park. Boarding and day 
girls. Pupils can specialize in subjects required, including English, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Highest references.—For further particulars apply C ; c/o Messra. 
GAB BITAS, TH RING & CO., 36 5 Sack ville Street, ‘Piccadilly, Ww. 





a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rows ing, O.T.C. Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the er relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAY AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there Is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.” *—G. STANLEY = 
For terms, éc., apply to tho WARDEN,A yshiro, 
or to Colonel B.’R. WARD, C.M.G., late z. E., Hon. Secretary, ‘abbotabeluse 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 
MID- 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Loys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and Rk. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


FOREIGN. 


SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London. —For r prospectus, cc. &c., write to Principals, Mmes, RUFER, 


RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian family in Best 
district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls bey ond school 
age. English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply 



































HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ES TABLISUMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY — &e., 
is given free of charg 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & . 

$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Te lephone : 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 


Work, agks ulture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIV ING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Inforniation. 


| rede of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4. 


Re gent 4926, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short. stories required, 3, 000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Whero criticism {s re quired a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. > oom MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 


Z}ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
Ing. | Tuteresting booklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C 


mpue COMMERCIAL BUREAU, 10-11 ‘Jermyn Street, S.W., 
undertakes all typing, mu!tigraphing, translations, etc., at moderate 























charges. Prompt attention to post orders. Free service introducing competent 
staff. "Phone: Gerrard 1696. 
"PYPEWRITING and PROOF - READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon 
copy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
VYPE Wi R I TIN G . — Duplic ating. Perfect copies, 
Prompt. Specimens. — H. 8. BREWER, 3 Station 


— rates. 
Road, 3.W. 12. 


re PE WRITIN Gand Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations unde rtaken.- —Miss N. McF AKLANE, 11 Palme ‘ira Av., Ww e stcli ff. 




















TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies. First 
Class Throughout. Nov. 7: ALGERIA-TUNISIA; 30 days, 98 gns. 
Nov. 11: SPAIN and TANGIER; 35 days, 125 gns. Dec. 12: EGYPT, THE 


NILE, and PALESTLN E.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S. , 159 A Auckland Roi ad, 8 EB 19, 











HOTELS, HYDROS, . &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


A R S 0) N’ 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets, “‘ VITROLITE,”’ the Greenhouse Paint. 
Superior to White Lead. 








Full particulars from W. CARSON & & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for 
Ladies, Gents and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and 


textures. GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 


__ Patterns and Prices Post Free. —Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotl: and. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable W. edding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 


—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to now. Write for descriptive 


price Hst or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Read, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 











J. DE BROEU, 60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 


rs 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective wt‘ pom, Pw. 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate 5.W .1. 





( eg receives in residence in her flat (near Hydo 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, co The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


QTAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. 
pupils of all ages. 


Very successful treatment with 
Estab, 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, al C1. 





ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Fosnestieaicn, 
Invalids, Convalescents,'&e.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &e,, Assocen., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, a 8t., W.1. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take€1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

= = > , Speclunens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ndon, W.1, 
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RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a parcel 
e 


returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CA ANN 4 & CO., 694 Market § Street, Manchester. Eatd. 1850. a hnet 





Py LATTIS is the only absolutely ¢ efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blac kbecties. Harmless to domestic animals. 
Full directions on each tin.—1ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, from 
HOWART HS, | 471 Crookesmoore Road, She Me Id. 

AT. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
Ss FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTIIAMPTON. 

For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Loarders recelved for treatmeut. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres 

3RYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 

St. por w's Hospital, is be autifully situated in a park’ of —y acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wal 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, St. Andre ws Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 


“ — 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at death), 


will 


at the end of 25 years (or 
which costs about £40 a year, 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


7 — Siiver. Eleotro Pleve &a.) 
Goddard's 
Gone Powder 
old everywhere 6¢ thodat & 46 


CONQLISTADOR 


A Mos: Excelent Wine from the Wool. 
54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
|= Send 9s. tor Two Trial Bottles, Post Fres. 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


| 13, Bordeaux Mouse, 



































NauisTADOR 


PRATT’S 
|=) 8 won ee) Mm bles 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTD, LONDON, S.w.i. 


| ( PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
() 

























= RANCE 


What does the average Englishman know of 
France—of her national aspirations, her outlook 
on the world, her feverish activity, the daily life 
of her people? A rare visit, an occasional letter, 
scraps of news in the English press must suffice to 
give him a picture of France, and with this worse 
than imperfect picture before his eyes, he must be 
prepared to support or condemn weighty decisions 
affecting the welfare of his own country, of France, 
and perhaps of the world. 

We must get to know France and to know her properly 
through the medium of her own press. 


If your French has rusted so that you shrink 
from attempting to embark on a course of French 
reading, buy a copy weekly of the French journal 
published by Messrs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 


entitled LA FRA NCE 


Price 2% only 
In it you will find a picture of France by eminent 
French writers, a picture amplified by numerous extracts 
from the public press, extracts deliberately chosen to 
give the Englishman that knowledge of his neighbours 
without which he cannot avoid misunderstandings. 


“ La France, the French journal for English students 
of the French language, appears to have entered upon 
a deservedly successful career.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘An admirable production. . . . So interesting and 
varied are the contents of La France that they will 
compel reading.’’—John o’ London's Weekly. 

‘“La Fyvance, the attractive and well illustrated 
review of the French press . . . assuredly deserves its 
popularity.”’-—Spectator. 

“ La France should be of service to everybody who 
is learning French, not merely to the schoolboy or 
schoolgirl.’""—Manchester Guardian. 

‘“ Pre-eminently for those gui apprennent le frangais, 
yet many mere ordinary folk will enjoy this revue.” 

—Bystander. 

“The journal should form an attractive medium 

for keeping in touch with French life and language.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“,,. a charming little paper. La France makes 


an admirable stepping-stone to the higher reaches 
of Freich literature.’’—British Weekly. 
‘La France—a niew idea representing a distinct 


advance in the methods of making the study of French 

a live and stimulating interest.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“|, . an admirable summary of the events of the 
week on the other side of the English Channel.” 
—Daily 
For those whose French has been long neglected, the 
pubiishers of LA FRANCE issue weekly at the price 

of ONE PENNY a journal in simpler language. 


L’ECHO DE FRANCE 


Price 1% only 
With but a modicum of knowledge, it is possible to 
read L’RCHO DE FRANCE ai sight,and yet the journal 
is entirely free from any suspicion of childishness. 
Varied in contents, admirably illustrated, L’KCHO 
DE FRANCE will give you confidence in your power 
to read French. 


FREE COPIES. 
Send for specimen copies of these journals while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 
Messrs. EvANS BROTHERS, LTD., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. I. 


Please send a free specimen copy of LA FRANCE and L'/ECHO 
stor 


AY pene 
av és. 


DE FRANCE, in accordance with your offer in the Spect 

of September 30th, 1922. 
NGIMNE occcrscccacscccccecesscccseccccsececocecs o 
AGAVESS coccrccercceccccsescceresccreseeoccoes ee 
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COMPANY MEETING, 





NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR. 


The Third Ordinary General Meeting of Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., was held on September 22 at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), who presided, said that on the last occasion when 
they met a little over a year ago he had put before the Share- 
holders the impossibility of making any reliable estimate of the 
prospects of the year 1921 for commerce generally, and for their 
own company in particular. The assurance, however, that they 
were in a sound position, and the hopes expressed that the 
improvements effected in the business would tend to offset to a 
certain extent the loss of revenue brought about by the coal 
stoppage and general depression, were borne out by the satisfac- 
tory report and balance-sheet now submitted, The resultant 
profit for the year to be dealt with was £809,241 net after the 
deduction of income-tax. The general expenses of the whole 
business had been borne by the companies before the dividends 
were declared, so that the amounts to be deducted at this point 
consisted only of a proportion of the cost of the note issue and 
a provision for the interest thereon, leaving £604,264 for dis- 
posal. The Preference Dividends accounted for £269,243, and 
the Ordinary Dividend paid on July 1st this year, £279,170, so 
that the carry forward from 1920 would be increased from 
£757,498 to £813,349, 


RESERVES. 


As regarded the disposal of that balance, the directors had 
felt that besides continuing a cautious dividend policy in these 
difficult times for trade they should also build up a special 
reserve account as a protection against fluctuation in the 
market values of those holdings which did not form an integral 
part of the business organisation itself. They had, therefore, 
recommended an appropriation of £350,000 for this purpose, and 
the net sum to be carried forward would thus be £463,349. He 
thought they might congratulate themselves on the results for 
tho year, for, like its predecessor, the year 1921 had not been an 
easy one. Thero were many industrial disputes, and the unfor- 
tunate coal stoppage, which practically paralysed trade for the 
time being and which meant closing down their factories for 
the manufacture of explosives over a period, cost the company 
not less than £200,000. Ile thought it would be admitted that 
they were doing their part in assisting in the industrial re- 
covery of the country. The quiet times experienced during the 
past eighteen months had given them an opportunity to make 
more rapid progress in putting their house in order after the 
upheaval of the past few years, with the result that to-day they 
were reaping the benefits which they anticipated would flow 
from the complete unification of the interests of the various 
companies merged. That process of improvement was not by 
any means exhausted, as they still saw considerable economies 
to which effect might be given in course of time in the running 
of their big concern, 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Having given detailed information of the most important 
investments in which the company was interested, the Chair- 
man dealt with the financial position of the merger as a whole, 
and said it was frequently stated as a matter of complaint that 
the balance-sheet of a company like theirs did not tell the full 
story about the position of the business, and that shareholders 
were quite in the dark as to what is really behind such an item 
as “cost of shares in constituent companies, £17,334,564.” IIo 
was not in a position yet to deal with the summarised position 
for December, 1921, but in a statement prepared giving the 
salient features as at December, 1920, a surplus of assets over 
Nobel Industries share capital was disclosed of £3,016,134. They 
were in the happy position that the parent company and their 
constituent companies had a sufficiency of working capital with- 
out any one of those companies or themselves heing indebted to 
banks in any part of the world. As regarded the future, the 
Chairman pointed out that industry had come through trying 
times, but thanks to the fundamental soundness of their busi- 
ness and an efficient organisation and a loyal and enthusiastic 
staff, their company had weathered the storm, and he would 
finish his remarks by an expression of continued confidence in 
dts future. (Cheers.) 


The report was unanimously adopted, 















CHEESE ~ 


biscuits are a delight- 
ful combination of crisp 
flaky biscuit and real t% 
cheese of most delicate ( | 
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and refined flavour.They wh th 


are ideal for luncheon st 
or dinner. Order a trial sy 
tin from your stores. \ 
\ | 

Made only by al id 
CARR &CO.L2 nt I 
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By Appointment, 


N account of its low acidity, 
Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 
has earned the approval 

of the medical profession as an 
ideal drink for all occasions, 
especially in cases of gout and 
rheumatism. 

A little booklet, entitled “The Golden Wine 
of England,” will be sent free on request to 


H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 

















AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


£47 ,000 000 
£6,750 ,000 


Assets .. ee o- oe o- e 
Annual Income ee oe o- 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a lew expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience, 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE?! 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4 
W, C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 
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The sack of the city. 
Streets littered with dead. 
The awful devastation of fire and sword. 
T, 
200.000 REFUGEES 
many badly wounded, were rescued by warships and other vessels, 
It is estimated that another 200,000 failed to escape. These are being driven back into 
the interior which means 
Relief centres already opened at Mitylene, Salonica, Pireus and Malta. 
Two shiploads of food already dispatched, but urgent cables are to hand begging 
for further immediate supplies. 
Please help to prevent Death from Starvation by sending a gift to 
THE RELIEF FUND 
At the Office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, + 
Lord Kinnaird (Treasurer), 
358¥ STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
P.S.—No Expenses for distribution abroad. No Office Rent or Salaries at Home. 











THE 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 





URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £7,000) 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 beys have been sent to Reya! Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 beys have been traincd for CivilEmpleyment and Emigration, 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

THEIR MAJE STIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
- H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

> C. E. MALDEN, Esqg., M.A, 


Patrons - = 
President - - = 
Chairman and Treasurer - - — 


Deputy Chairman - - - - - - - = = F.H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secreiarie - i. BRISTOW Ww ALLEN and Henry G. CopELAnb. 


yuld be made payable to and sent to, 
1es and ‘ Arethusa’ Trainin g Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
ners Avenue, London, W.C. 


Cheques, &c. 
The Shaftesbury Ho 






THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 














DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 
TOURS DE LUXE 


TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 
Cruises in Sunny Seas 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 








CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 





MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 
7s. 6d. each. Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. One 
Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tickets may also be bought from the 8.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


THE TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY 
(Miss NORA WORTHINGTON, oo 
48 Dover Street, her adilly, W. 

Supplies the wants of Gentlepeople offerittg or se » g residential 
accommodation of any description. "Lean, River, ‘Seaside and 
Country and Abroad. Paying Guests. Flats. Suites, etc. 

(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
““ RUSETURB, Piccy, Lonpon.” 





REGENT 5065. 





JOHN ELKAN'’S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London. For Prices and 
Quality they are unequalled. 







WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATAs 
LOGUE, SENT POST FREE, TO 





ary come 2 BLESSin, 
oy bus warewe. ‘6 Tan, 
rat MA 08 Of JOHN Eman” 






352 IIVERPOOL STREET. 352 Liverpool Street, 
69 CHEAPSIDE 


70 LEADENHALL STREET London, E E.C 


—_—=<» 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
BRITISH-ISRAEL CONGRESS. Ocr. 9th to r4th. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Afternoons at 2.45. Evenings at 7.30. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, 
will attend the opening Meeting. ‘ 
orp Gisrorovcn will preside. Apprrssrs by Clergymen, Ministers 
Admission free. Reserved seats for opening Mecting 
Tickets from Colonel Wright, 14, Fetter lane, H.C. 4 


and JTaymen, 
35-; others, 25. 
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CONS TABLE 


THE HEART OF 
ARABIA 


A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. St. J. B. PHILBY,C.1.E. 
2 Volumes. [Illustrations and s. 63s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement.—“ The whole book is a wonderful record 
of exploits crowned with astonishing succéss. . . . The Founders Meda 
of the Royal Geographical Society was never better deserved. Indeed, 
it is impossible to speak with too bigh praipe for the industry, the care, 
and the high sense of duty with which Mr. Philby kept his records. . . . 
He seems to possess every qualification for an Arabian explorer, from the 
discerning eye to the equable temper, from sympathy to high courage. 
His literary style, too, is just right for the description of such an epic journey. 
. . . He has adopted a serious and dignified prose which gives worthy ex- 
pression to his Odyssey. It is the geographer to whom the book at first 
appeals, but the geologist, the botanist, the anthropologist will all find 
a rich harvest herein.” 


THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHERINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Middle Years ” 
and “‘ The Years of the Shadow.”’ 15s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Katherine Tynan is one of the select few who 
can convey a picture which even the discerning realize to be just, for she 
writes with the greatest simplicity in selection and with perfect faithfulness 
as to expression. . . . This charming book.’ 

GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 32s. 6a. net. 
By A. DE BERUETE Y MORET. 58 Collotype Plates. 


Times Literary Su u.— ‘A fine volume with an abundance of 
admirable illustrations.”’ 


MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AFTER 1914 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—* A piece of first-class workmanship; the work not 
only of a profound and independent thinker, but also of a wide and accurate 
observer; there are few important events in the monetary history of 
belligerent and neutral coyntries which he does not make use of in the 
exposition of his theme. . . . To few other economists has it been given 
to unravel the tangle of recent events with such deftness or to present 
the problems at issue in so intelligible a fashion.” 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE 


AND TURKEY 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 


New Statesman.—" Professor Toynbee is one of the few who have seen 
the Greco-Turkish conflict in its proper perspective, with a judgment that 
is warped neither by the fanatical partisanship of the sentimentalists nor 
by the cynicism of the ‘ practical politicians.” He writes as a scholar 
learned in the history of the past. . . . His book .. . is the most important 
contribution to the literature of the Near Eastern question that has appeared 
since the close of the Great War.” 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 
by Sir West Rinceway, G.C.B., etc. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FREQUENTED WAYS 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, F.R.G.S., ete. 
Maps. lds. net. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA, Second Impression. 


THE JEWS 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. Second Impression. 


WORLD REVOLUTION 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. Second Impression. 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART 
By FRANK ARTHUR MUMBY. 18s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 
By RAMSAY MUIR. Third Enlarged Edition. 


FICTION 


PERADVENTURE 


OR, THE SILENCE OF GOD. By ROBERT KEABLE, 

Author of “ Simon Called Peter ’’ (92nd thousand), “‘The Mother 
of All Living’ (44th thousand), ete. 

Fourth Impression Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 

Times (on day of publication).—‘ Paul's billow-tossed spiritual career 

is set against a brilliantly executed panorama of the religious life of England 

in the last years before the War. . . . Mr. Keable paints an unmistakable 

and very touching portrait of the late Robert Hugh Benson. . . . Those 

in sympathy with Mr. Keable’s earlier religious works will not welcome the 

evolution his thought seems to have undergone; others will doubtless 

reckon it an advance. All should respect his literary force and sincerity.” 


THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 


By STEPHEN TALLENTS.: 7s. 6d. net. 
Times Literary Supplement.—* A book by a writer who is also an_ artist. 
. . . Mr. Stephen Tallents has that sense of the savour and colour of words 
which distinguishes the man of letters from the purveyor of printed mer- 
chandise. He uses language consciously and lovingly, yet with restraint. 
. He more than once succeeds in suggesting the incommunicable.”’ 


THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 





Tilus. and 


16s. net. 


9s. net. 


18s. net. 


12s. net. 








7s. 6d. net. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. eather, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN THE LAW. 
By the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
LL.D., D.C.L., K.C. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 


KRINDLESYKE. 
By WILFRID GIBSON, author of “ Livelihood,” ete 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 
By J. P. MILLS, I.C.S. With an Introduction and Sup. 
plementary Notes by J. H. Hutton, C.LE. With Maps 
and other Illustrations. 8yvo. 25s. net. 














THE NEAR EAST CRISIS. 
NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS AND CON. 
DITIONS. 
By STEPHEN PANARETOFF. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
The Yorkshive Post :—‘‘ Mr. Panaretoff's historical sketch of 
the Balkan Slavs, and his description of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, education, and literature in that truculent cockpit of old 
Europe are full of interesting material.” 


RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By PAUL N. MILIUKOV. With Map. Crown §8yo, 
9s. net, 


INHERITING THE EARTH, OR THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR IN NATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT. 
By O. D. VON ENGELN, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Geography in Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO 565 A.D. 
By Dr. ARTHUR E. R. BOAK, Ph.D. With Maps. 
8vo. 145. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





“Among the monthly publications not one equals ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’”’ says C.K.S. in The Sphere of August 26th, 1922. 

A Subscriber writes.—“ Aug. 28th, 1922: I herewith enclose cheque for 
30s., my subscription for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Sept. 1922-Aug. 1923, 
and my appreciation, again, of another twelve months of enjoyment.” 

“ Blackwood’s ” is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen: and that its politics have still a strong strain 
of conservative Imperialism, 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For OCTOBER contains 


“TALES OF THE R.I.C.” 
By G. H. Ganpy. 


Ulster in 1921. By the AvuTHorR oF 
The Voyage of ‘ The Maid ’"—1.-VI. 


The Daily Round. 


The Khilafat Agitator. 
Consult. 


Under the Pyrenees. 


The Defence of Abadeh. 
By Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.1LE., C.B. 


Memoirs of a Motorist. By Major T. J. Mrrcnett, D.S.O. 
A Mixed Bag. By X. 
The Top of Egypt. By G. W. Murray. 
An Italian “ Sudatorio.” By E. W. D. Cumrna. 


Peshawur, a City of the Plain. 
By Sir A. Hamitton Grant, K.C.S.1., K.C.1E. 


Musings without Method— 
The Submerging of the Fit. 


The Village Pond. Councils which cannet 


By EpmMuND CANDLER. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 30s. yearly, 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE. 


VIII. 


(Manchester Guardian Commercial)’ 





THE REPARATION 
PROBLEM 





Proposals for the Settlement of this Question 
from leading British, French and German 
Authorities. 


1. Is a Settlement of 
the Reparation 


J. M. Keynes’s Question _ possible 
latest contribu- now?—A Concrete 
tions to the Proposal. 
Reparation Ques- 2. Speculation in the 
tion. Mark and Ger- 


manys Balances 





abroad. 


1. Jacques Bainville. 


2. R. de Jouvenel. 


Public Opinion in 
France. 


Two suggested solutions from authoritative 
German sources: 


Germany’s Payments under the Treaty, 
by Dr. Schroeder, 


Secretary of State in the German Treasury. 


Articles on the Reparation Problem in Hungary 
and in Bulgaria. 


A Series of Illustrated Articles the 
Devastated Areas in France, Belgium, Serbia, 


on 


Roumania, the Baltic States and East Prussia. 


A Symposium by Six Professors: How much 
can the Allies induce Germany to pay with 
advantage to themselves? 


\ 








Autumn Books 
from 
CAMBRIDGE 





LITERATURE 
The Beggar’s Opera. Its Predecessors © and 
Successors. By FRANK KIDSON. With a portrait 
of Gay and 7 illustrations. Feap 8vo. 5s net. 
The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 


fifth volume, The Comedy of Errors, 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 


English Verse: Old and New. Edited 
MEAD, M.A., and R. C. CLIFT, B.A. 
School edition. 4s 6d. 

‘Chaucer: The Prioress’s Tale and The Tale of 
Sir Thopas. Edited by Miss L. WINSTANLEY. 3s 6d. 

Sir Thomas Browne: Hydriotaphia. Edited by W. 
MURISON, M.A. Feap 8vo. 

Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici. 
W. MURISON. Feap 8vo. 4s 6d. 
Stories of the Victorian Writers. By Mrs HUGH 
WALKER. Large crown 8vo. With 8 illustrations. 

3s 6d, 

Verbal Scholarship and the Growth of Some 
Abstract Terms. An inaugural lecture. By A. C. 
PEARSON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 

A Supplementary Hand-List of the Muhammadan 
MSS. in the Libraries of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 


is now ready. 


by G. 
Feap 8vo. 


ws 
Os net. 


Edited by 


F.B.A., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 42s net. 
HISTORY. 
History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By WILHELM 
OECHSLI. Demy 8vo. With 3 maps. 20s net. 


Modern France. A Companion to French Studies. 
Edited by A. TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35s net. 
The Jacobites and the Union. Being a Narrative of 

the Movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. By C. SANFORD 


TERRY. With 3illustrationsanda map. Largecrown 8vo. 
The Forty-Five. A Narrative of the Last Jacobite 
Rising. By C. SANFORD TERRY. With 8 illustra- 


Large crown 8vo. 


EDUCATION 


tions. 


The French Tradition in Education. By H. ¢. 
BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. Illustrated with portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

The Educational Writings of John Locke. = Edited 


by J. W. ADAMSON. Crown 8vo. 


7s 6d net. 


With a frontispiece. 


Statutes and Their Interpretation in the First Half 


of the 14th Century. By T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
SCIENCE 


British Basidiomycetae. A Handbook to the Larger 


British Fungi. By CARLETON REA, B.C.L., M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 30s net. 


Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. — Edited 
by W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo. 
6s net. 

Infant Mortality. 
Second edition. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


By H. T. ASHBY, B.A., M.D. 
With 9 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 








The Student’s Handbook to the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge. 2st edition. Revised to 
30 June, 1922. Crown 8vo. 73s 6d net. 








ONE SHILLING. 64 PAGES, 
Post free from Guardian Office, Manchester. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
©. F. Clay, Manager 
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OCTOBER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
OVINGTON’S BANK. Chap. XXXIIL-XXXV. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE ROMANCE OF memes my ve SQUARE. 
y The Master of Charterhouse. 
WOMEN ELECTORS AND THEIR WAYS. 


THE CONVEX MIRROR: 


By Edith Sellers. 
A SHORT STORY. 
4 Orlo Williams, M.C. 
y Lewis R. Freeman. 
A SHORT STORY. 


OVER THE ANDES. 
DESOLATE HOUSES: 
By Winifred I’. Peck. 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. By H. M. Paull. 
A THREE-DAYS’ TOUR TO THE NETHERLANDS: A 


PARTLY UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. By Alexander Carlyle. 





DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, DSc. 


In recettt years the imaginations of the English-speaking 
communities have been stimulated to a remarkable e xtent, 
and there is everywhere a desire for more and still more know- 
ledge. DISCOVERY aims at fulfilling this demand. Its 
articles are written by experts in every branch of the arts and 
sciences and a language for the non-technical general reader. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Eprrortat Notes, 


THE MIGRATION OF THE EFr. G. P. Farran. 
THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OY PANGAEUM, §S. C. Casson 
Tue First VoyvAGrE ROUND THE WoRLD, m. 3 Clark, 
ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. * , Spencer Toy. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMERICA, N. Fallaize. 


Tur GroLoGy AND Fosst. PLANTS OF West GREENLAND, Prof. ‘i. Cc. Seward, 


A PEASANT POETESS OF NORMANDY. G. F. Lees. 
REVIEWS oF Books. Books RECEIVED, CORRESPONDENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and ths Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
» alepecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. Georgs’s Road, Belgravia, 
Londoa, $.W. 1. 





OOKS.—Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 
Newgate Calendar with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Britten's Old English Clocks (The Wetherfield Collection), folio 1907, 35s. ; 
Slater's Engravings and their Value, last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility 
of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 6s. ; Donnelly’s Atlantis, lls.; History 
of Flagellation Among Ditferent Nations “illus. lls.; Ward's Roman Era in 
Britain, 7s. 6d.; Dindorf’s Poetarum Sc -enicorum Graecorum, 1868, 263. ; Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, Editit G. 8. Walker, 1878, 263.; Spencer's Principles of 
Psychology, 2 vols., 1870, 15s. ; 100,000 Books in "stock. Catalogues on applica- 
tion, WANTED, Joyce Ulysses ; Cabell’s Jurgen ; Salt Water Ballads, 1902.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF F Seerporned ta LIMITED 


Established ae Incorporated 1880. 





oe Authorised and Issued oo ~ oo oo £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. oo oe ee oe eo oe £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ., oe ee ee oe ~ oe £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australlan 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 


received for fixed perlods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





x I XK TH Century and After 
| October 1922 Number 


CONTENTS : 


WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Viscounr Lone og 
WRAXALL. 

ENGLAND, HER RULERS, AND THE WORLD. 
By Cyrit Farts. 

BEER, TOBACCO, AND HEROES. By L. F, 
EASTERBROOK. 

THE MARVELLOUS ERS ORES OF THE FIRST 
DIVISION. By Captain H. M. B. Sarmoy, D.S.O. 
TUDOR NOVELS AND ROMANCES—I. Ly the 
Right Hon. Lorp Erntr, M.V.O. : 

ON WOMEN POETS. By the Rev. W. J. Fernar, 
THE INDIA OF IMAGINATION: HER VALUE TO 
OUR LITERATURE. By R. E. Gorpon Gronce. 
QUEST OF THE EMBRYONIC GENIUS. by A Majors 


General Sir Patrick Heurr, K.C.1L.E., C.B., C.M.G. 
ON INTERCOMMUNION. Ly the Right a Bishop 
Hinp. 


IS THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION 
ADEQUATE? By Jouy C. Wits, 8e.D., F.K.S. 
OXFORD : SOME IDEALS, ‘REFORMS,’ AND 
REALITIES. By Bernarp W. Henverson, D.Litt, 
(Senior Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford). 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS: OUR MILITARY 
POSITION. By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone, C.M.G, 
IRELAND. 
(1) By — Grorae 8S. C. Swinton. 
(2) By A. D. Gopiey (Public Orator, Oxford). 
THE EVIL OF UNEMPLOYMENT: A SKILLED 
LABOURER’S POINT OF VIEW. By Howanop Lirrtr. 
A ROYAL COMMISSION ON MUSEUMS. [Ly the 
Right Hon. Lorp SupELFy. 


THE HOUR OF PROSPERO. By C. EF. 


LAWRENCE, 





CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net, 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, OCTOBER, 1922. 
APOLOGIA PRO SCRIPTIS MEIS. By Georce Moore. 
SEVRES—BEFORE AND AFTER. By H. Chartes Woop 
THE TURKISH NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT. By Claim PRICE, 
THE FUTURE OF a By J. ELLs BARKER. 

A DANGEROUS FALLACY. By James DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE HIGHER SPIRITI _ ISM. By 
Vi-countess 
THE TRISH “CONTROVERSY.” By Maxwein H. i 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORAL EDUCATION. By 
The Rt. Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Dart, 
W. H. HUDSON. By Ricwarp CuRLF. 
SIR HERBERT BARKER. By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS. 
A NEW VIEW OF THE GYPSIES. By Davip MacRitcuir, F.S.A 
THE ELEMENTALS AND A POPULAR PREACHER. By G. H. STEVENSON, 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. By “GG.” 
POWERS AND PERSONNEL OF THE HOUSE OF LORDs, By 
ARTHUR A, PATMANN, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY IN THE MELTING POT. Ty Sir THomMAs BanrcLay, 
CERTAIN WOMEN OF THOMAS HARDY. By ROWLAND Gkey, 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By 38. M. ELLts, 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lid, 


———— 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 


The official German Book Trade Gazette in a recent issue advises 
“the last order of a captain of an 


‘REY OF FALLOPON, 














German booksellers to adopt 
English ship, when no direction or leadership has any longer any 
sense or value, ‘ Everybody for himself !’? The bookseller, in other 
words, must price his books now by instinct, and fix his own 


” 


pric es. 


selling- 
Messrs. Kraan Paut AND Co., despite this temporary 
anarchy in German book prices, are obtaining supplies, and 
are in a position to retail new scientific and learned books at 
reasonable rates. 


Call or write: 39 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 





OOKS—SECOND-HAND. 


Catalogues (1) Miscellaneous Books (all subjects) ; (2) Greek and Latin Classi al 
Works (Critical Editions), Mathematical Books (Ancient and Modern). 

Other lists issued at intervals, State subject you are interested in, Booka 
purchased. State wants. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge, 











peewee oe 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 





ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC: 
Native Enterprise and Adventure in the Archipelagos 
of Melanesian New Guinea. By B. MALINOWSKI, 
D.Se. (Lond.). Five Maps and 66 Illustrations. Royal 


8vo. 2ls. net. 
The important narrative of the Robert Mond Expedition to New Guinea, 
4914-1918 


Sir JAMES FRAZER, in his long and interesting Proface, says: “I can hardly 
think that any words of mine will add to the value of this remarkable record. 
Dr. Malinowski has done his work under the best conditions and in the manner 
calculated to seouro the best possible results. . . . He lived as a native among 
the natives, watching them daily at work and at play, conversing with them 
ju their own tongue, and deriving all his information from the surest sources. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. By C. DOM- 
VILLE-FYFE. A vivid description of life in tho land of 
the Broad Horizon. With 55 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Three books on the latest scientific results, written by Experts 

for the General Reader. 

(1) WITHIN THE ATOM: a Popular View of 
Electrons and Quanta. By JOHN MILLS. With Glossary 
and 31 Illns. 6s. net. 

(2) PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEW PHYSICS: 
an Essay on the Relativity Theory and the Theory of 
Quanta. By LOUIS ROUGIER. 6s. net. 

3) EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. By Dr E. E. 
SLOSSON. With an article by EINSTEIN himself. 
Illustrated. 2nd ed. 5s. net. By far the simplest exposi- 
tion of the theory, with practical illustrations. 





International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method 
The first two volumes of this new series are now ready. 

(1) PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By G. E. 
MOORE, Litt.D., Author of Principia Ethica, Editor of 
Mind ; pp. 352. 15s. net. 

(2) THE MISUSE OF MIND: a Study of BERG- 
SON’S Attack on Intellectualism. By KARIN STEPHEN, 
formerly Fellow of Newnham Coll., Camb. Preface by 
HENRI BERGSON ; pp. 112. 6s. 6d. net. 

The following two volumes will be published in October, 1922. 

(3) THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION. By 
W. WHATELY SMITH, M.A., Editor of Psyche. .With 
Introduction by Witt1AmM Brown, M.D., D.Sc. 

(4) TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS. 
By L. WITTGENSTEIN. German text, with an English 
translation en regard, and an Introduction by Berrranp 
Russet, F.R.S. 

The following will appear shortly thereafter :— 

CONFLICT AND DREAM. By the late W. H. R. 
RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S. 

SOME CONCEPTS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. 
M.D., LL.D. 


By ©. G. JUNG, 





THE SUPREMACY OF SPIRIT. By C. A. 
RICHARDSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Author of Spiritual 
Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


DESIRE AND REASON.: an Account of the Origin 
and Development of Intellectual Principles. By Pro- 
fessor K. J. SPALDING. 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL LABOUR 
POLICY: the Political Labour Movement and Labour 
Legislation in Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian 
Countries: 1900-1922. By B. G. De MONTGOMERY. 


Roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 
OUTWITTING 


By Dr. J. A. JACKSON and HELEN M. SALISBURY. 





PENAL DISCIPLINE. By Dr. MARY GORDON, 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), late H.M. Inspector of Prisons 
and Assist. Inspr. of State and Certified Inebriate Reforma. 
tories. With 21 photos. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Dr. H. H. 
GODDARD, Director Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
3s. 6d. net. Lhe Psycho-pathic Child ; Physical Condition 
of Delinquents ; Eradication of Delinquency ; Congenital 

Syphilis ; The Schools’ Opportunity, etc. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOOD- 


WORK. By HERBERT CESCINSKY and ERNEST R. 
GRIBBLE. 2 vols., Imperial 4to, profusely illustrated. 


Quarter-morocco, leather-grained sides, full gilt back and 
sides. £7 7s. net. 


A Magnificent Folio; with Coloured Plates. 


SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS: a Collector's Guide to all the 
Subjects Illustrated. By BASIL STEWART. With over 
270 prints (22 in Colour). Folio. In case, £5 5s. net. 


CANDIDE; or, THE OPTIMIST. By VOL- 
TAIRE. With 49 drawings and many incidental decora- 
tions. By ALAN ODLE. Sm. 4to, artistically bound. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN VERSE. Edited by ERNEST 
GUY PERTWEE. 3s. 6d. net. 

This new Anthology seeks to capture the spirit that to-day is animating poetry. 
and provides a very select collection of verses that will prove of inestimable value, 
Every author represented 1s either living to-day or has died within the past five 
years 


International Library of Music 
Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), and 
H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. (Lond.), B.A. Lge. 8vo. 
First 3 vols. 
(1) A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND 
OF THE PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. 
“The appearance of A Musical Tour, the fascinating Voyage Musical, in a 
most becoming English dress ts something of anevent. It is pure history writtcn 
with all the fancy aud none of the falsity of the historical novel.” 
—London Mereury. 


(2) THE ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO. By 
SIDNEY GREW. 6d. net. 

“It may be said to mark an epoch in the development of @ne player-piano.””"—~ 
Music. * A most excellent text-book.’’—Glasyow Herald. 

(3) MUSICAL PORTRAITS: Interpretations of 
Twenty Modern Composers) By PAUL ROSENFELD. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Wagner, Mousorgsky, Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, 
Strawinsky, Reger, Sibelius, Ornstein, Strauss, Liszt, Franck, Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabin, Mahler, Schoenberg, Loeffler, Bloch, 
Appendix of Brief Biographies. 


2s. 





Three Monographs by J. F. Porte. 
Each, with a Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Biographical sketches (personal and artistic) of composers, estimating the 
significance of their creative work in musical history. Each Opus is described 
separately (chronological order) and classified in an Indéx. “ Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co. are rendering British music a real service by publishing musical 
bibliographies of this kind.”’—Spectator (review of Stanford). 


(1) SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 
(2) SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
(3) EDWARD MACDOWELL. 





Vedanta Philosophy. 


RAJA YOGA; or, THE CONQUERING THE 
INTERNAL NATURE. By SWAMI VIVEKANADA, 
With Patanjali’s Aphorisms, Commentaries and a Glossary 
of Terms. 8s. 6d. net. 

WIT AND ITS RELATION TO THE UNCON. 
SCIOUS. By Prof. 8. FREUD. New Ed. 12s. 6d. nek 


OUR NERVES 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Quite recently published in New York, this book has at once been accepted as a most valuable ‘‘ Health Book **—the most 
cheerful, the most helpful and the most successful work of the kind. Over 30,000 copies have already been sold at $2.50 net. 
“A delightful work, full of cheery dogmatism mingled with shrewd but kindly blows at the failings of the neurotic patient. 


It is good to have the psychological view thus vigorously presented. 
The practitioner will be helped to recognise the nature of many symp- 


combination of theory with abundant clinical examples. 


The merits of the book consist in its readable style and the 


toms and may find courage to treat them along tho lincs indicated : he will also find that the racy style in no way detracts from 
the serious purpose of the book.” —Lancet, September 16th, 1922. 
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THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With over 200 illustrations, decorations 
and maps by KEITH HENDERSON, and an introduction by T. A. JOYCE, 
Standard Edition. Cr. 4to. 2 vols. 42s. net per set. 

@. Gustave Flaubert 
THREE TALES. Translated by ‘RTHUR McDOWALL and illustrated with 
12 coloured collotype plates by ROBERT DIAZ DE SORIA. Large demy 8vo, 
21s. net, 

@ Lady Strachey 
NURSERY LYRICS. A delightful book of children’s verse that has been 
out of print for several years. Illustrated by PHILIP HAGREEN. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

@, David Garnett 
LADY INTO FOX. An exquisite little gem of the storyteller’s art, ‘rare, 
delicate and original. With 12 woodcuts by R. A.GARNETT. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poetry and the Drama 





@ Percy Bysshe Shelley 
THE DRAMATIC POEMS. Edited and arranged by C. H. HERFORD 
and printed in the FLORENCE PRESS type. Small 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
Full vellum, 21s. net. 

@ G. Martinez Sierra ° 
PLAYS. Translated from the Spanish by HARLEY and HELEN GRANVILLE- 
BARKER and J.G. UNDERHILL. With portrait and appreciation. Demy 8vo. 
2 vols. 12s. 6d. net each. 

@, Arnold Bennett 
BODY AND SOUL. A comedy in 4 acts. Uniform with ‘The Title,’ 
*‘ Judith,’ ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ etc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 





Translations from French and Russian 





@ Marcel Proust 
SWANN’S WAY. Translated by C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. The first 
instalment of the masterpiece of modern French letters, ‘A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu.’ Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


@. Nikolay Gogol 
DEAD SOULS. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 
The first title in a complete translation of the Russian Dickens. Cr. 8vo, 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. net. 
@, Anton Tchehov 
LOVE & OTHER STORIES. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Vol. XIII. in the St. Martin’s Edition of the Tales.+ Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
Fiction 
@ £. B.C. Jones -_————— 
THE WEDGWOOD MEDALLION. A graceful and intimate story of family 
life and love-affairs in London and Cornwall. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


@. Gerard Hopkins 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. A clever and amusing tale of Chelsea and 
London artistic life, narrated with fine literary style. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
@ Melbourne Garahan 
SHIP AHOY! A rattling yarn of a three years’ voyage in a wind-jammer 
a perfect gallery of sailor types ; a treasure-house of stories. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net, 


Sport 





q /. M. B. Scott 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. A short, simple, pointed and practical handbook, 
Introduced by prominent players from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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